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THE LOVER’S PROBATION. 
A Tale. 





BY MRS. VINCENT NOVELLO. 





(Concluded from page 346.) 


Simple in his habits and attire, he commenced his journey on 
horseback, attended only by a single domestic; but even this 
slender equipage he found a restraint upon his musings, and that 
it destroyed the quiet unostentatious character in which it was 
his wish, both from inclination and for convenience, to appear. 
He could not enter the peasant’s hut at night, in preference toa 
noisy dirty inn, because his servant was discontented and exact- 
ing ;—restraint sat upon the rustic, in presence of the noble, 
which would have been banished in the welcome afforded to a 
lone, unlackeyed traveller. Ernest, therefore, dismissed his 
attendant; and partly on foot, partly on the back of his generous 
steed, traversed Switzerland, Italy, and Spain. The abstemious 
and robust habits acquired in youth, when fortune was not too 
indulgent, and the inde ndent and laborious plan he had pur- 
sued in obedience to Albericht’s wishes, made pis present mode 
of living both easy and agreeable: it effected even more ; his 
health and tran uillity were partly restored. 

From tery wo peal ce to cross to England, where he 
purposed remaining for a time, travelling having been rendered 
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inconvenient and unsafe by the war, which France, provoked by 
unjust interference with its attempts to obtain freedom, now 
varried to the heart of almost every country in Europe. Before 
he embarked, he wrote to his agent in Amsterdam, desiring his 
property might be transferred to the English funds, and then 
sailed for our Island. Here his sympathies and liberality were 
daily exercised by the distresses of innumerable French emigrants. 
Linda, the still fondly beloved Linda, had married a native of 
France ; and although her husband was attached to the popular 
party, yet might not Ernest, by allusion or hearsay, gain some 
intelligence respecting him or his family, whilst attending to the 
narratives of the exiled noblesse, who, with unexampled resig- 
nation, bore privations and sufferings perhaps unparalelled? their 
ingenuity, sweetness of manner, and patient endurance, winning 
the hearts of the most prejudiced, and laying the foundation of 
better feelings between two nations, who had hitherto, most un- 
wisely, felt jealous of each other’s excellencies, instead of reaping 
the mutual advantages which a participation must ensure. At 
any rate, the association conveyed a melancholy pleasure with 
it to the bosom of Ernest, which induced him, with greater zest, 
to seek the habitations of those interesting refugees. The bril- 
liant and still beautiful Marguise, who had been forced to 
exchange her mirrored saloon and perfumed boudoir, for a close 
back room in the seven-dials ;—the spruce beau Abbé, now 
shirtless and slipshod, poring over some ingenious nick-nack, 
the sale of which might appease his half-famished stomach, or 
the more clamorous demands of his brute landlord ;—the poor 
French priest, insulted as he walked the streets of London by 
gaping urchins and unfeeling mobs;—all these, in him found a 
pitying friend : he relieved their wants with his gold, and soothed 
their sorrows by his sympathy. ‘The intelligence which he 
sometime after received from those conversant in public affairs, 
that the French had entered Holland, and possessed themselves 
of the public treasury, thereby rendering his resources from that 
country very precarious, if not annihilating them altogether, 
gave him but little uneasiness on his own account; for life to 
him had no hope or future; but awakened much regret as 
diminishing his means of assistance to these his protégés. The 
pension, however, which the English government shortly after 
afforded them, aided by the munificent benevolence of private 
individuals, dissipated this uneasiness. 

Relieved from these exertions of philanthropy, his mind re- 
curred with painful intensity, which his late intercourse with 
French people and French occurrences had awakened, to Linda 
and her probable situation. Amid the horrors which had passed 
in the capital of France, had she been a witness to any of the 
frightful seenes enacted by the more furious revolutionists ? had 
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her gentle nature been exposed to the licentiousness and outrage 
of the reign of terror?—or, oh worse, had she forgotten the 
simplicity of her early education, to become a participator in 
bad taste, a contemner of decency and modesty, for the poor 
ambition of being the idol of an hour, either as a beauty, a wit, 
or a clever intriguante? Her gentleness forbade the supposi- 
tion; but she was young; her character unformed,—her husband, 
of the republican party, with the enthusiasm and love of éclat, 
natural to a Frenchman. And, as the thought crossed his mind, 
of Linda’s possible degradation, he felt that a pang yet more 
acute than any he had hitherto endured might still be reserved 
for him. 

The affection Ernest entertained for Linda, was of that rare 
and exalted nature, which dies not by neglect or want of recipro- 
city ; but rather pains the inmost recesses of its own stricken 
heart, by fondly contemplating the possible perfection to which 
the beloved one may attain: to picture each beauty, bodily and 
mental; each glowing and generous thought; each graceful and 
virtuous action, at once awakening fond imaginings and tor- 
menting regrets. Since their fatal separation, how frequent had 
been these painful, yet delicious contemplations in the mind of 
our hero !—it was his only banquet amid the increasing privations 
of his present lot, at once his torment and his solace: and thus 
whilst youth and the natural sweet benevolence of his disposition, 
irradiated his countenance with beauty and tender expression, 
few would have imagined that in his heart of hearts, he carried 
a growing and fatal poison, which was slowly and surely destroy- 
ing the principle of life within him. A difference might have 
been perceptible to those who had known him formerly : his 
earnestness and pride of intellect (in some respects amounting 
to obstinacy) which strongly marked his character, were consi- 
derably subdued; he made greater allowances for human infir- 
mities, though they might not be sanctioned by corresponding 
inclinations on his own part; his voice and manner assumed a 
gentler and more feeling tone, when conversing with erring or 
ignorant humanity: the veriest child might now lead him at its 
will, so little of purpose had he in his actions but to end tran- 
quilly his drawling existence: his energies and enthusiasm lay 
dormant, for there was no motive to call forth their powers; not 
even his diminished funds aroused anxiety or exertion, for only 
his own comforts were affected: he merely exchanged the elegant 
apartments he at first inhabited, for small shabby ones in the 
cross streets of Soho. 

But close air and smoky walls but ill agree—or rather, they 
agree too well in destroying the remaining health and spirits of 
those unfortunates who are doomed to sustain their combined 
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influence. Ernest lost his appetite ; his cheek became pale and 
sunk ; and though it was spring, the cough which had attacked 
him during winter, forsook him not :—he began to hope that 

rief, at last, would do its work surely ; and in proportion as this 
idea gained ground, so increased his content and inward satisfac- 
tion. He would even now attend with complacency to the 
warnings of his kind landlady, against damp feet and irregular 
meals ; and accepted her sandwich, when, by her advice, he took 
a walk in the fields. 

It was an English spring of the most delicious kind, with all 
its beauty and variety; with meadows of bright and tender 
green, contrasting admirably with the rich loam and bright 
gravel of the newly ploughed fields and fresh footpaths. The 
clear blue atmosphere, anon all radiant with the brilliant sun- 
shine ; and, ’ere you can gather your lapful of flowers, comes a 
pelting shower of hail and rain, which sends you scampering 
under some shed or hawthorn bush, from whence, in a few 
seconds, you may watch the rainbow o’erarching nature with its 

lowing prism, or count the spangling drops which gem each 
Eateh and blossom in the sun’s glittering beams. Every object 
in nature seemed bursting into health and joyousness, and the 
forlorn invalid felt soothed and benefited by the genial influence. 

He had spent the greater part of the day, strolling in those 
swelling fields between Highgate and Kentish Town; and was 
returning towards evening, , lett ; when, as he walked 
listlessly through Charlton street, he lingered at a sale shop 
where was pe ae a number of ingenious nick-nacks ; he had 
no intention of becoming a purchaser, but his eye was caught by 
a fancied resemblance of some trinkets lying in the window, to 
those he had formerly given to Linda; one ring, especially, 
from its peculiarity, he was almost positive must be the identical 
one he had placed on her finger the evening when he had quitted 
her to commence his fatal probation: the more he looked the 
stronger became the conviction, and with mingled emotions of 
dread and expectation, such as, in a greater degree, he would 
have experienced had he unexpectedly encountered their beloved 
owner, he entered the shop and requested a lad to show him the 
jewel. The agitation he manifested, together with his faded and 
foreign appearance, made the shopman conjecture him to be one 
of those unfortunate emigrants em came rather to sell than to 
purchase ; yet one whose proud feelings caused him to linger 
over some show of business, rather than abruptly to ts 
necessities and their painful consequences. Under this idea, he 
handed him the ring, adding that if he wished to speak with his 
master, he would be disengaged in a few minutes. Ernest was 
well pleased to have this opportunity of examining the trinket 
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he held : in appearance it exactly corresponded with the one he 
had given Linda,—a circle of gold, terminating in two hands 
which clasped a rose formed of rubies, with leaves of emerald ; 
but in the interior of the circle he had caused to be engraved, 
‘‘ without thorns it blooms for you.” 

For this motto he sought; and as the characters met his 
searching eye, it seemed as though a mist arose to dim his sight 
and bewilder his ideas. From this trance he was roused by the 
abrupt voice of the shopkeeper exclaiming from a dark and 
screened part of the shop, “I sha’nt give no more than two 
guineas: the thing’s wel ng to be sure; but, Lord lov’ ye, 
no one buys such gimcracks; I may keep it a matter of a twelve- 
month ’fore I meets with a customer.” ‘* Well, sir,” turning to 
Ernest, ‘* what’s for you ?—that there ring’s as hansum a one as 
I ever seed; no lord need be sham’d of wearin sich a harticle, 
thof it be secondandish or so.” 

Ernest was prevented from answering, by the protruding of a 
white hand from the screen, which recalled the sturdy salesman ; 
and a gentle mournful voice uttered, “I will e the two 
guineas, sir, though God knows my need.” 

That voice |—was it merely the association of the ring which 
conjured up those tones, or did he really hear Linda speak those 
few words? 

At that instant a tumult in the street drew every one’s atten- 
tion in that direction. A beautiful child, between two and three 
years of age, had strayed from off the curbstone, at the very 
moment that an over-driven ox came foaming in the direction 
where the infant tottered, and seemed making directly for the 
spot; whilst the pretty innocent, regardless, or rather excited 
by the surrounding uproar, and all unconscious of its danger, 
crowed and chuckled at its own daring. Swift as thought, 
Ernest dashed the ring on the counter, and seizing an umbrella, 
rushed to preserve the child, even at the risk of his own life. 
Already the furious animal bent a threatening front, but an in- 
stant, and his horrid horns had been sheathed in the tender babe, 
when lo! the ox staggers back, arrested in its madness by the 
sudden unfurling of the silken canopy, which spread like an 
wgis over the child. The pause is but momentary; the animal, 
though scared for the instant by the strange appearance, returns 
to the attack, and plunges, with fearful bellowings, his forked 
horns in the senseless screen, which he wrenches from the grasp 
of Ernest; but whilst embarrassed in this toil, which he vainly 
endeavours to rend with his hoofs, his drivers come up and 
secure him; whilst the delighted Ernest has already conveyed 
the rescued infant from further danger. 

But was it the violent exertion he had undergone which caused 
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him, the instant afterwards, to swoon outright ?—or the sudden 
appearance of a beautiful young woman, who flew to him and 


snatched the child from his arms? Why also does she, in the 
midst of her grateful exclamations, stop short—become deadly 
pale—and appear on the eve of fainting ? Reader, thou canst 


pe thaps § guess: the mother of the babe was Linda, who recog- 
nised in its deliverer, her generous first love. 

The crowd who had witnessed the intrepidity of Ernest, bore 
him to a neighbouring surgeon's, where every means were used 
for his recovery ; but it was long ere he aw oke from that deadly 
swoon, caused by such painful and conflicting emotions ; and 
when his opening eyes met the tearful ones of Linda bending 
over him, he closed them again, as if desirous of dying in that 
moment of inexplicable joy and pain. 

When at length he was more recovered, and would have ques- 
tioned Linda of the child, and of her being in England, she 
became embarrassed, and seemed disposed to Teave him. A con- 
fused remembranee of the ring, and of the lady in the screened 
part of the shop, caused a dreadful suspicion to wring the heart 
of Ernest : necessity must have brought her to that last resource 
of the indigent, and forced her to part with the superfluity of 
happier day s. As these thoughts darted through his brain, he 
mentally vowed to dedicate whatever remained to him of fortune 
or life, to her service and support. ‘* Linda!” he exclaimed, 
** do not leave me; I am weakened by illness, and feel se arcely 
recovered from the surprise of meeting you; yet if you dwell in 
this neighbourhood, let me walk with you home.” — Linda hesi- 
tated, and a deep blush suffused her pale cheek: ‘+ Ernest,” she 
at length uttered, ‘‘ you have known me formerly in retirement 
and humble fortune ; but now—you are not prepared to find me 
so—if you would allow me to return you my grateful thanks 
for this dear child’s preservation’ ’__here her motherly and better 
feelings overcame the natural and excusable pride ‘of poverty ; 
and, with tears gushing in her eyes, she seized the hand of her 
friend, and clasping it to her lips and bosom, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ernest, 
receive a mother’s thanks ; your kind nature is, I know, oufli- 
ciently repaid; but I cannot, after all the injuries I have heaped 
upon you, receive you in our humble dwelling: I could not bear 
you should witness how very wretched is our lot, how amply you 
are revenged in our misery.’ 

** Revenged, dear Linda, how little you know my heart.” 

** Alas! alas! dear Ernest, kill me not with your kindness ; 
my brain will not bear that, humbled as lam.” She caught her 
infant in her arms, and rushed from the room ;—in an instant she 
had disappeared. 

The distress of Ernest at her abrupt departure, and at the 
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anguish her words betrayed, was great beyond measure: that 
she, whom he imagined revelling in wealth and splendour, should 
be an exile, steeped to the very lips in poverty—enduring the 
most frightful privations, both in her own person and that of 
her family, was an affliction upon which he had never calculated, 
above all, that she should understand his feelings so little as to 
imagine him capable of extracting a malicious pleasure from her 
calamities, or fly from his succour and consolation, lest she should 
become additionally humbled in his imaginary superiority —but 
he would discover her retreat, and force her to acce pt his disin- 
terested friendship. He inquired of the surgeon if he knew the 
abode of the lady who had just quitted them. “ She lives close 
by, sir; and, as you are a friend of the family, I am grieved to 
add that their circumstances are far from affluent: the husband 
has been confined to his room for some time, owing to a wound 
which was badly treated, he requires many expensive comforts 
and constant attendance, and the lady seems too delicate to be 
his only nurse. The father too—” 

‘¢ Ah! does the kind old Baron still live ?” 

‘*'The father too, looks more bent down by sorrow than 
by age; yet amidst this poverty there is an air of nobility and 
quiet endurance which makes it difficult to proffer assistance 
where none is demanded: they are welcome to whatever skill 
I may possess, but that, I am convinced, is not their greatest 
need.’ 

** Would you oblige me,” demanded Ernest, ‘ by conveyjng 
to them a small sum for their immediate use ?” 

‘** In that, as I have observed, lies, the difficulty: if, however, 
you will inclose it in a sealed packet, I will undertake to deliver 
it, as if ignorant of the contents.” 

Ernest. grieved only that his means were limited; yet the 
whole of his remaining wealth he inclosed in a letter to Linda, 
in which he conjured her, by the most pathetic appeals, not to 
refuse him the satisfaction of administering to her comforts. 
** Once, dear Linda,” he went on, ‘* you de emed me worthy of 
protecting you through life, from ‘trouble and care—of sharing 
with you every vicissitude and every delight; believe me still 
worthy of your confidence; let me not lose the only charm 
which existence has to offer—to be esteemed by you and those 
you love. Oh! deem me not insensible to the pleasure of serv- 
ing you. My sufferings—my unabated affection, which seeks 
alone your happiness, claim this of you :—your worthy father is 
with you; he knows my heart, and will intercede for my being 
admitted to your society as a friend devoted to your service. If, 
however, I request too much, let me at least entreat to hear 
sometimes of you; to be permitted to watch over you, and 
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minister to the utmost of my ability, to your ease and happiness, 
Use freely the enclosed ; it is superfluous to me ; shortly I hope 
to forward you a fresh supply.” 

Such, in part, was the fervent entreaty of Ernest, and various 
were the contending emotions the perusal excited in those to 
whom it was communicated. The noble hearted Albericht per- 
ceived in it no more than he had ever anticipated from the 
generous qualities of the writer; he wept, but they were tears 
of joy and admiration, and he longed to welcome Ernest like a 
long lost and beloved son. St. Victor, on the contrary, though 
humbled by sickness, poverty, end misfortune, could ill brook 
to receive favours from the man he had so wronged :—as the 
benefactor and saviour of his wife and family, he would have 
met him with gratitude and confidence ; but remorse and pride 

ieved his soul, that he could not indemnify Ernest for former 

isappointments, by being the obliger instead of the obliged. 
But who shall paint the emotions of Linda, as she perused each 
tender, fervent line ?—Absorbed she sat, whilst memory trans- 
ported her to the old castle, and successively retraced each 
after event, which had led to the present crisis: his agony when 
he had found her the bride of another; her remorse that she 
had been so easily won from him. Why had he not written or 
come sooner ?—but then, St. Victor claimed her gratitude, for 
he had shielded her and her venerable father from dishonour and 
insult: her choice was no longer free; each tender thought 
bestowed upon Ernest, wronged her husband. Then followed 
her removal to Paris, the honour and success that awaited her 
for two years in that city: the malice of their old enemy the 
general; who mortified her continued aversion, sought and 
effected the ruin of her er te :—his confinement in prison, 
and her stratagem for their escape. Brought up in retirement, 
naturally simple-hearted and trusting,—until this period Linda 
had not known the extent of female ame ste but animated by 
the danger of those she loved, her every faculty was awakened ; 
and, from the moment of their mow | peril, until their subse- 
quent arrival in London, she became the active spirit, minister- 
ing to all with cheerful tenderness, Nor did her sweetness relax 
as fresh difficulties arose in their situation ; she was the support 
of her aged father, the nurse of her husband, the playmate of 
their child:—the jewelled ornaments she had brought with her 
from Paris were cheerfully sacrificed for their support; but 
shrinking from public appeal when this resource was expended, 
and necessity had enforced a more humble lodging and mode of 
living ; poverty with her appalling train of debasing evils beset 
them ; and then it was, that Linda, by slow degrees, parted with 
the love-gifts of Ernest, which, in her days of affluence, she had 
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considered as sacrilegious to appropriate: but now, whilst she 
drew them from their cottoned sanctuaries, and gazed upon them 
for the last time, his generous words in presenting them, which 
alas! had proved but too prophetic, were recalled, and she no 
longer hesitated to avail herself of their aid. 

Anxiety and toil had begun to operate their customary ravages 
upon Linda, when she encountered Ernest: her spirits were not 
equal to the shock, and she was but just recovering from the 
agitation when his generous letter arrived. She recalled his 
pale looks, his agitation, and the affecting earnestness of his 
manner, and wept at the recollection. Some vague suspicion of 
St. Victor’s treachery, in supplanting her affianced lover, had, 
before this, crossed her mind, which, though it could not abate 
her love or duty, had somewhat lessened her esteem. Under all 
these circumstances, ought she to refuse Ernest the boon he 
solicited ? the only palliative for past injuries that he sought ?— 
her father, her husband, should decide for her. 

In a few days, Ernest had quitted his kind landlady in the 
close narrow street of Soho, and was niched in an airy upper 
room within a few doors of his beloved Linda: the shining blue 
sky was at least visible, and the window commanded a scanty 
prospect of trees and fields. Linda’s father, the venerable 
Albericht, welcomed him to his humble lodging; Linda’s child 
was folded in his arms, wondering at the big tears which coursed 
down the face of the kind stranger: on a table by his side, were 
sketches of vases and ornamental chiselling, with the tools 
necessary to commence his occupation:—yes, Ernest now blessed 
his former probation, for the skill then acquired would procure 
abundant comforts for Linda and her family. 

By degrees, the dwelling of this beloved one assumed, not 
only the appearance of competence, but even elegance, and lux- 
uries which had been long banished their economy, now cheered 
the invalid St. Victor, and wooed him into convalescence. The 
beautiful specimens of workmanship which Ernest wrought in 
ivory and coral, found ready purchasers among the rich jewellers 
of London, and procured him fresh orders in works of gold, sil- 
ver, and mother of pearl: his brief intervals from toil were spent 
in rambling through the adjacent fields with Linda’s child, be sce 
he would scarcely allow out of his sight ; and happy, most happy 
was he when Linda could accompany them, or would permit 
him to share her duties by the couch of the still languid St. 
Victor. This latter, won by the generosity of Ernest, and 
filled with remorse for the sufferings he had helped to inflict, 
and which he too plainly perceived were slowly consuming his 
existence, urged him to forego all labour, and seek the restora- 
tion of his health. 

3 E 
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‘¢ My task will soon be accomplished ;” said the devoted one, 
with a languid smile, “let me but once secure to this dear child 
and its mother a competence, and I will give over.” His plan 
had for some time been to earn money sufficient to convey this 
family from England to Germany, where his patrimonial estates 
were situated, and which, previous to his wanderings, he aad 
settled upon Linda: but to effect this desired end, unremitting 
labour and exertion on his part were necessary; and he feared 
that sufficient length of life might not be granted him :—for too 
surely he felt his dissolution was fast approaching; and oh! the 
pang, should it arrive before his great aim was accomplished. 

Under this anxiety, he abridged the hours of sleep, and the 
early summer morn and glowing twilight evenings saw him 
bending over some graceful trinket or classic device. The hectic 
that burned on his sunken cheek, arose as much from feverish 
intensity as disease; and the cold tremulous hand which saluted 
Linda at each passing visit, could no longer conceal from her, 
that he was destroying himself to benefit her. 

** Cruel friend,” she remonstrated, ‘‘ would you add to my 
regret, that since the hour when we first met, I have been but a 
constant source of misfortune to you ?—Cease this cruel kind- 
ness, or we must refuse your further assistance.” 

‘* Linda, dear Linda,” cried he, gazing rapturously upon her, 
and folding her unresisting hand upon his heart, “‘ I am perfectly 
happy. Do I not breathe the same air with you ?—look upon 
your sweet face ?—and hear your tender voice ?—Your lovely 
child, who is a part of your blessed self, I may fondle and caress ; 
your good father is spared to you; your husband, fast recover- 
ing his health, will live to protect you in honour and affluence : 
—Am [ not then happy, dearest Linda ?—Nay, no tears: your 
poor friend, the once forlorn Ernest, is now surrounded by all 
he loves—is now repaid for all his sufferings. Yes, my wish is 
fulfilled: in this box, dear Linda, is a sum sufficient to defray 
your expenses to a place where you will find yourself in affluence 
for life ; enclosed are all the particulars: congratulate me on the 
attainment of my wish: my probation is over, and I shall work 
no more. Suffer your dear babe to remain with me this night ; 
he is my consolation, my delight :—and if you and our friends 
would eat their supper of fruit and milk with me to-night, I need 
not envy the repast of princes.” ; 

Linda consented: she felt a mournful presage at her heart, 
which alas! was but too shortly verified :—it seemed as if exist- 
ence were but granted the lover to work out his probation for 
the service of the beloved one. 

The flowers of their simple banquet were yet fresh enough to 
deck the pale corse of the devoted Ernest. 
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ENGLAND’S HOPE.—THE LEAGUE. 





BY ELIZA ROBERTSON. 





Air, “‘ Scots wha hae.” 


Should not Christian women see 
This holy cause with sympathy ? 
All who have humanity 
Must approve the League. 


Matrons of a former day 

For freedom gave their gems away— 

For freedom taught their babes to pray : 
Such would aid the League. 


Fashion’s thoughtless slaves who see 
Suffering with apathy, 
Think of France—fear anarchy : 

Self lovers! hear the League. 


All are links of one vast chain, 
If a part neglect sustain, 
Insecure the whole remain. 
Self lovers! aid the League. 


Fathers struggling with despair— 
Mothers worn by want and care— 
Infants who fierce hunger bear 
Are pitied by the League. 


Want, and woe, and sin abound ; 
Skilful hands are idle found— 
Half-starv’d Lab’rers till the ground, 
With hope they watch the League. 


Darken’d minds will soon gain light— 

Moral courage wrongs will right— 

Truth’s a weapon keen and bright, 
Wielded by the League. 


Slander vainly has been tried— 
By fire gold is purified, 
Now their Leaders are the pride 


And glory of the League. 


Talents without truth none fear ; 
A Bricurt rebuke has sham’d the peer ; 
True Patriots now bold CospEn cheer, 
And England’s hope—the League. 











THE PENITENTIARY SYSTEMS. 


In bringing before our readers the following article, we hope we 
shall meet with the approbation of those at least who may be inclined 
to devote a desultory glance to a few pages, consecrated to one of the 
questions, not of the day, but of the century. As such a question, 
we must consider the great reform in prison legislation now proposed, 
and introduced, or about to be introduced, into all civilized states on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Of all the important reforms, political, or 
commercial, which it has been, or is yet the glorious task of our 
century to effect, reforms in prison legislation are certainly neither the 
least important nor the least interesting. Other centuries have tried 
to punish criminals; ours tries to reform them, and to bring them 
back to a well-regulated and happy life. The question is no longer 
whether this ought to be done, but how is it to be done? and we 
therefore believe ourselves fully justified in bringing before our readers 
a brief sketch of the two systems, the adoption of which is proposed. 

The following article is partly extracted and partly translated from 
an able pamphlet on this subject, published a short time ago in Ger- 
many, and which we have chosen for this purpose as its author, Dr. 
Varrentrapp, is not only a man who has formerly devoted time, labour, 
and expense to the subject, but still continues so to do. He is the 
editor of a periodical, published in Frankfort, “« The Annals of Prison 
Legislation,” which is consecrated solely to the discussion of the im- 
portant question of prison-reform, and which numbers among its 
contributors the names of the very first authorities on the subject, 
such as the celebrated Iulius, the eminent lawyer Noellner, and many 
others who have not taken quite so prominent a part in the discussion 
of the question. To Dr. Varrentrapp’s publication, the highest praise 
is due, as it must necessarily contribute much to the elucidation of a 
question, the solution of which is so vitally important to that abject, 


but certainly pitiable part of human society, designated “criminal,” 


and to human society at large, in so far as it is endangered by this 
class of individuals, or as it is interested in their amelioration. 

It is an undisputed principle, and one which therefore needs no 
elucidation, that the duty of the state, as well as prudence demands 
the application of every possible means to bring back to order and 
virtue those members of human society, who on account of their faults 
or crimes are punished with imprisonment. 

The manifold and extended experience collected during the last 
twenty years leave not the least doubt, that a more syste matical and a 
much more complete separation of prisoners, is absolutely necessary, 
if it is wished that they should improve, or even be preserved from 
greater corruption. All those who have devoted the smallest attention 
to the subject, are unanimous on this point; a difference of opinion 
exists only, as regards the amount to which this separation should be 
carried. 
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Two very different systems have resulted; this isolation has 
been adopted during both day and night, or only during bed-time ; 
the prisoners in the latter case being united in greater or smaller 
bodies, while working, dining, walking, receiving instruction, and 
attending at divine service. These systems have been denominated 
after the places, where they were first adopted. The former is called 
the Pennsylvanian or Philadelphian system, the latter, the New York 
or Auburn system. The gradual extension and development of each 
is full of phases of the highest interest. At first, some philanthropists, 
with ideas more or less clear, attempted, by the assistance of the acci- 
dentally favourable construction of some prisons, to exercise a syste- 
matical and ameliorating influence upon the prisoners. Soon after, 
large and well supported societies were formed both in Europe and 
the United States, and made this amelioration the aim of their steady 
and indefatigable efforts. Their perseverance has already had the 
most beneficial influence. The governments too of nearly all civi- 
lized countries have perceived the necessity of a change, and a new 
system of prison legislation has been, or is on the point of being, 
generally introduced, with a view to the moral amelioration of the 
imprisoned. The principal features of this reform, are a better con- 
struction of prisons, the foundation of a systematical prison discipline 
and the moral conversion of the prisoners. According to the character 
of the nation, according to the existing circumstances, and sometimes 
even according to the opinion of the persons who took a leading part 
in prison reform, the governments in each particular state have 
adopted, or are on the point of adopting one or other of these systems. 
We do not intend, however, to enter upon the historical part of the 
question, and must refer those readers who wish for information on 
this subject, to the works of Beaumont, De Tocqueville, Iulius, Lucas, 
and others. To us it suffices, to know, that everywhere strenuous 
efforts are made to effect an amelioration in legislation and prison 
discipline ; and it only remains to be seen, what is the character of 
each system, what are its advantages or disadvantages, and what are 
the modifications which it is possible or desirable to introduce. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIAN OR PHILADELPRIAN SYSTEM. 


This system was first introduced in the houses of correction at 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia. The prisoners were at first completely 
separated, though without employment. In its present perfection, 
and as it is now introduced in nine American prisons, this system 
isolates the imprisoned completely both during day and night. By 
this the prisoner is deprived of all intercourse with depraved comrades. 
Self-reflection is the consequence, and a return to virtue the probable 
or at least possible result, the attainment of which is assisted by soli- 
tary employment, and the ameliorating intercourse with the inspector, 
the minister, the physician of the prison, and other philanthropists. 
The prisoner is detained in a cell spacious enough not to have any 
injurious influence on health, and sufficiently large for the work which 
is to be done therein. In this cell the prisoner remains up to the time 
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of his dismissal, with the exception of the few hours he is allowed to 
consecrate to a lonely walk in a small yard. 

This kind of imprisonment is called individual imprisonment, which 
is, however, not synonymous with solitary confinement. The latter is 
the term for total isolation from all human society, but by the former 
the prisoner is merely separated from all intercourse with the others 
confined, while it secures to him the visits of the inspector, the clergy- 


man, the physician, and the other officers of the prison as well as of 


the members of the societies formed for visiting prisoners. Such is 
* individual imprisonment,” which forms the basis of the Philadelphian 
system, and so is this term understood in most of the American pri- 
sons, and in all European prisons founded on this system. This kind 
of confinement is therefore widely different from the so-called solitary 
confinement, which is employed for a short time, and as a punishment 
only ; a difference which unfortunately has been often overlooked, and 
from which has resulted a misunderstanding, causing many attacks on 
the Pennsylvanian system, which is based, at least in its present per- 
fection, on individual imprisonment, and not on solitary confinement. 

To facilitate the inspection and the maintenance of discipline, a 
particular construction has been adopted for this kind of prison, ac- 
cording to the scheme first proposed by Bentham, and since perfected 
in many of its details. From a main building shoot out several 
wings, somewhat like rays. In these are situated, in two opposite 
rows, the cells of the prisoners, all the doors of which open towards 
the interior, on self-supported lobbies. By this it becomes possible to 
overlook from the main-building all the wings and floors. This kind 
of architecture is called the panoptical construction. The following 
sketch of the treatment of a convict will convey a sufficient idea of the 
interior management of a Philadelphian prison. As soon as a prisoner 
is sent into the house, the necessary remarks about him are entered in 
a book. A current number is given to him, and this number is the 
only denomination under which he is known as long as he remains in 
the house. This entry made, he is led into an apartment, cleaned and 
clothed, after which he is brought into his cell, exhorted to conversion 
and left alone. As soon as his temper grows milder, and he wishes 
for it, he gets work and is instructed how to do it. His attention not 
being drawn away by other objects, his progress is generally very 
rapid. Religious instruction is given to him by the clergyman, by 
other visitors, and by religious books. He learns also to read and to 
write, if he cannot do so already. The Sunday is consecrated to 
divine service, self-reflection, and instructing intercourse with the 
visitors of prisons. In many institutions of this kind any other inter- 
course with the exterior world is not allowed, but in some it is con- 
ceded to the prisoner as a reward for good behaviour, that his relations 
should hear of him from time to time, without, however, his being 
allowed to receive any information from them. In this fashion the 
prisoner spends one day after another. If he is not too much corrupted, 
this monotonous way of living, free from all excitement, and cheered 
by work and consolation only, soon manifests its beneficial influence 
on his repentant mind. Corporal punishments are never employed in 
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prisons founded on this system. The only chastisement inflicted is 
the taking away of work, or of some part of the bedding, and solitary 
confinement in dark cells. 


Tue Avuspurn, or New York sySTEM OF CORRECTION. 


This system was first put into execution in 1823, at the prison at 
Auburn, in the state of New York. Its fundamental idea is the same 
as that of the Philadelphian system, viz. it intends to preserve the pri- 
soner from all injurious intercourse, and in order to effect this, it se- 
parates the detained completely during the night, while it unites them 
during the day-time, but without allowing them to speak. The ad- 
vantages thus obtained consist in permitting the prisoner intercourse 
with other persons, and in giving him more and longer exercise in the 
open air. Part of the building expenses of a new prison are also 
saved, as the cells, on account of their being occupied during the night 
only, may be smaller than those of a prison on the other plan. The 
cost of maintenance too is supposed to be somewhat lower. The pri- 
soners working together in prisons regulated according to this system, 
many kinds of manufactures may be carried on, which, according to 
the other arrangements, are impossible. The revenue obtained from 
the work of the prisoners will for the same reason be greater too. 
The Auburn system admits also of the prisoners being united 
while at church or instruction. The discipline of prisons on this sys- 
tem is nearly as follows: The prisoners are divided into small 
parties according to their work or their moral condition. In the 
morning, as soon as the doors of the cells are opened, they file off in 
military order, and are led to their work, but are not allowed to 
address any remark even to the officers of the prisons, except 
questions relating to their work, and even these must be made 
in a low voice. In order to maintain complete silence, the great- 
est severity is absolutely necessary against any transgression, and 
in nearly all institutions the officers even of the lowest rank have 
power to inflict corporal punishment immediately. During walks or 
dinner, in the school-room and in the chapel, the same silence is im- 
posed. The cells and other parts of the house are watched during 
night and day. This surveillance is carried on in a way partly ob- 
servable to the prisoners, and partly from dark lobbies, unobserved by 
them. This system allows also the intercourse with certain persons 
empowered to this effect, but their visits are all limited to Sundays, 
merely on account of the prisoner’s work on other days. According 
to their crime, their punishment, or their apparent conversion, the 
prisoners are divided into classes which are differently treated. An 
advancement from one division into another is possible. 


CoMPARISON OF THE TWO SYSTEMS. 


By what we have said it will be easily seen how very different are 
the two systems in the methods adopted in order to obtain their 
object, viz. amelioration as well as punishment of the convicts, 
and the deterring of others from the commission of similar faults or 
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crimes. If we consider the difference between the two systems, the 
considerations and reasons, which appear to make the Pennsylvanian 
system preferable to the New York plan will be evident, and it will 
be seen that the former answers completely all demands of justice and 
criminal policy, provided that it is granted 
1. That justice demands the punishment of every individual 
convicted of a fault or crime against the state itself or its mem- 
bers; and that the punishment must be proportionate to the fault. 
2. That criminal policy demands that crimes and faults should 
be prevented for the future, as far as possible, by the fear of 
threatened and really inflicted penalties; and by the amelioration 
of those persons who, by committing faults or crimes, have 
shown their tendency to set the laws at defiance. 


Of the advantages of the Pennsylvanian systems, compared as well 
with the New York system as with those, if indeed they merit the 
name of systems, hitherto pursued, we may quote :— 


I—A MORE DISTINCT FEELING oF PUNISHMENT. 


Imprisonment is to be a punishment: a completely mistaken 
philanthropy only could forget this, and wherever this principle has 
been forgotten, sad consequences have invariably ensued. The at- 
tempts made under such an erroneous impression, in the beginning of 
the present century in nearly all European states, and more particu- 
larly in this country, afford a striking proof of the truth of this asser- 
tion. It was then thought that the physical condition of the prisoner 
should be as good as possible. Hereby a premium was offered to 
crime—for the condition of a convict in regard to ease of work, cloth- 
ing, and food, as well as to his prospects for the future, were far supe- 
rior to those of the free but poor labourer. None of the prisons on 
the old systems gave the slightest satisfaction in this point of view. 
Ducpetiaux, the inspector-general of prisons in Belgium, has, in his 
able work, clearly proved the correctness of our opinion, and he coin- 
cides in this with all those, who of late have written on prison 
legislation. 

The plan according to which all prisons were conducted up to the 
last fifteen or twenty years, succeeded neither in punishing, nor in 
ameliorating convicts, nor in deterring others from crimes. The 
attainment of these points seems even more desirable and more urgent 
than it would appear on a first view, when we consider what classes of 
individuals we find in houses of correction. Some are neither better 
nor worse than most other persons, but a singular coincidence of cir- 
cumstances, or a momentary excitement, and often even want, has led 
them to the perpetration of crime. Others, but we believe their 
number is very limited, commit crimes with perfect indifference to 
their extent, or to the injury done to their fellow-men, and scarcely 
from any apparent reason but the pleasure of doing evil. They en- 
danger society, and society must protect itself from them. The only 
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way of extinguishing them totally is, we think, by the diffusion of 
instruction and morality among the great masses of the people. By 
far the most numerous class is, however, that of the incorrigible 
sharpers, who make roguery a trade and a living, and who prefer crime 
to the toil and labour of a well-regulated life. These are the candi- 
dates for, and the garrisons of prisons, which they consider, in their 
present condition, as a resting point, where they plot new crimes, and 
where they enlist new companions. Generally they are too clever to 
permit all their crimes to be detected, and when they are sent to 
prison, it is generally for some minor misdemeanor, and, consequently, 
for a short time only. There is another class whose want of stea- 
diness, laziness, indolence, and inclination to expensive pleasure, 
have brought to a detestation of labour, and to inclinations which 
they are not able to satisfy by earnings acquired through justifiable 
means. For these and for the preceding class, the severe American 
system is calculated. The time of punishment must be to them as 
disagreeable as possible, and “ brown bread, with liberty,” be made 
their desire. 

The principal object of imprisonment—reformation—will certainly 
not be so easily and so well attained by any other, as by the Pennsyl- 
vanian system. That penalty which, without cruelty, is the severest, 
is decidedly, at the same time, the best and the most just. Individual 
imprisonment, while it affords the means of amelioration, will never 
allow a prisoner to forget for a single moment that he is undergoing 
punishment. Without separation the penalty will neither be so severe, 
nor will the chances of amelioration be so great. 


Il.—Possrpiniry OF AN ABBREVIATION OF THE TIME OF 
IMPRISONMENT. 


In a prison on the Pennsylvanian plan, the punishment is more 
severe. Its duration ought, therefore, to be shorter, than in one 
on another plan. In America, wherever Philadelphian prisons have 
been erected, the duration of the time of imprisonment has been con- 
siderably reduced, in most instances to one-third of that previously 
fixed by law. Few of those who have written about penitentiary 
systems have said to what extent they consider an abbreviation of the 
duration of imprisonment just or fair. Foucher, chief justice at Ren- 
nes, has made very useful observations about what should be the 
leading principles on which such a reduction ought to take place, but 
he does not give numbers. Mittermaier considers three months of 
imprisonment in an institution on the Pennsylvanian plan, equal to 
six in one on the Auburn plan, and to twelve in one of the old institu- 
tions. 


Ill._—Tue Torar SEraARATION FROM ALL OTHER CoNVICTs. 


It does not appear necessary to dwell at any length upon the inju- 
rious influence which the intercourse of the prisoners between them- 
selves had and has in the prisons on the old system. It is but too 
well known that they were rather recruiting places for criminals than 
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anything else, and many are they who have been brought to the last 
degree of degradation by the contact into which they were brought in 
prisons with those more criminal than themselves. In the Auburn 
system the disadvantage of the communication between prisoners is 
but partially avoided. The Pennsylvanian system, as it is under- 
stood in Europe—that is to say, based on individual imprisonment 
—seems, therefore, by far preferable. 


[V.—Tue Cruet Sitrence ImMPoseD BY THE AUBURN SYSTEM. 


A total separation of the prisoners appears to be decidedly less cruel 
than to bring them in daily contact, often during years, and not to 
permit them to communicate their ideas either by words or signs. 
The life of the prisoner becomes by. this a continual attempt at break- 
ing this silence. In fact it appears quite impossible to prevent the 
prisoners from communicating to each other their ideas. Moreau 
Cristophe, Roud, the clergyman of the Lausanne house of correction, 
and Von. Ernst, the director of that at Berne, have shown this to be 
the case in the European prisons on this plan, while as regards Ame- 
rica, the reports of Mr. Crawford afford a sufficient proof. The 
director of the Philadelphian house of correction, Mr. Wood, quotes 
also a remarkable instance. He once visited the prison at Auburn: a 
convict recognised him, and in a very short time the news of his 
arrival had made the round of the prison. The means for preserving 
silence are, in nearly all prisons on the Auburn system, corporal punish- 
ment. The Geneva, and some other European prisons, form an ex- 
ception to this rule ; but in all houses of correction managed according 
to the New York plan, in this country, the United States, and Berne, 
corporal punishments are allowed by law, and in most institutions, the 
officers, even of the lowest rank, have power to inflict it immediately. 
It is evident that as many of the prison officers must be men of little 
or no education, such punishments will often be unjust, or at least not 
in proportion to the fault. Another natural consequence is, that the 
prisoner will consider the prison officers as his natural enemies, not 
only on account of the punishment they inflict, but also because they 
impede the wished-for communication with his fellow-prisoners. 


V.—BetTer INFLUENCE OF THE PRISON OFFICERS. 


By what we have said it will appear natural, that the intercourse 
between the prisoners and the officers in a Philadelphian prison, will 
be very different from that in one on the Auburn plan. In a Penn- 
sylvanian prison, the officer will soon be considered as a friend, who 
interrupts the solitude of their cell, and in whose conversation they find 
delight. From this, at least partly, will result, 


VI.—Tue Greater CHANCE OF AMELIORATING THE PRISONERS. 


The prisoner, totally separated from all intercourse with bad com- 
rades, and being on, what may be styled, good terms with the officers 
of the prison, will be more ready to hear their admonitions, and will 
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have a freer exchange of ideas with them, than could be the case were 
other convicts present. Self-reflection will also be a powerful ally in 
ameliorating the prisoner ; and though its advantages can scarcely be 
supposed to exist to the same degree with persons of little information, 
as most convicts are, to what it would with men who, however crimi- 
nal, have enjcyed the benefits of a good education, it will yet be pos- 
sible to make the conscience of the prisoner speak, and to keep it 
awake by providing frequent intercourse with those empowered to 
visit the convicts. 

The greatest danger, indeed, of the Pennsylvanian system is, that 
the visits of the prison officers and other persons may not be frequent 
enough. But by proper attention on the part of the government, and 
by empowering societies, formed for the purpose, to visit the prisoners, 
it would be possible to avoid this peril. 


VIl—Cost or Burtpinc AnD MAINTENANCE. 


Money considerations ought never to have any influence in ques- 
tions where justice and humanity demand a sacrifice, and we shall 
therefore but slightly touch upon this point. 

The cost of erecting a prison on the Philadelphian, is about three 
times as great as that of one on the Auburn plan. But as we have 
stated above, the time of imprisonment might be shortened consider- 
ably in a Pennsylvanian prison, and a part of the great building ex- 
pense would thus be eventually compensated. As to the revenue 
derived from the work of prisoners, it has not yet been clearly shown 
how far the Auburn system presents an advantage on this head. It 
may be said also that the prisoners detained in an institution on the 
Philadelphian plan, will, as the work they have learned requires none 
but their own hands, be able to carry on their trade anywhere after 
leaving the prison, while those who have learned some kind of manu- 
facturing industry in an Auburn prison, will be confined to certain 
localities, which, for persons subject to the prejudices necessarily 
attached to them, is often a serious inconvenience and even disadvan- 
tage. Mr. Brebner, the manager of the Glasgow house of correction, 
has, however proved that in a well-conducted Philadelphian prison, the 
revenue might be very great,—for in 1836, the revenue derived from 
the work of the prisoners in this institution, covered 86 per cent. of its 
expenses, which is quite astonishing if it is considered that the ave- 
rage stay of the convicts in the prison did not exceed 46 days. 


VIII.—TueEre IS NO EXTRA DETRIMENTAL INFLUENCE ON HEALTH. 


Of all the objections made against the Philadelphian plan, there 
remains one yet to be discussed. The Pennsylvanian system has been 
said to have a more injurious influence on the mental health of the 
prisoners than any other. Imprisonment, theoretically speaking, of 
course cannot be advantageous to health. Experience has however 
proved, that the prisoners enjoy, generally speaking, better health after 
having been some time in a house of correction, than they did when 
they entered it. This may appear paradoxical, but when we con- 
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sider the customs of life to which most of the imprisoned adhere 
while at liberty, it will be found very natural. The Pennsylvanian 
system satisfies completely all the physical wants of the prisoner, both 
as regards food and labour, and as soon as he has recovered his tran- 
quillity of mind, there is no longer a reason for mental excitement. In 
this point, as in most others, the Philadelphian plan seems indeed to be 
preferable to any other, for in institutions on the old systems, drunk- 
ards find generally too easy an opportunity for satisfying their bad 
propensities, and in the Auburn prisons the chance and desire of com- 
municating with other prisoners causes a mental excitement, the in- 
fluence of which can scarcely be thought favorable to health. The 
opinion, that the Pennsylvanian system had an injurious influence on 
the mental capacities, seems indeed not to be based on facts, but 
upon theoretical principles, and, as we believe, totally false ones. Dr. 
Coindet, Physician of the Geneva Lunatic Asylum, and Dr. Gosse, 
are, we believe, the only authors who have tried to prove the correct- 
ness of such an assertion by numbers, but they themselves admit that 
individual imprisonment will have such consequences under particular 
circumstances only. By far the most important article written about 
the subject, is, however, the 10th and 12th report of the Boston Prison 
Discipline Society, the author of which is the indefatigable and able 
champion of the Auburn system, L. Dwight. But all the facts brought 
forward by these three writers have been completely overthrown, and, 
not by opinions and theories, but by statistics collected by Demetz, 
Iulius, and Moreau Cristophe. The enquiries about the health of the 


prisoners, form, perhaps, tle most detailed and most accurate part of 


the really classical works of these celebrated men. It is a very difii- 
cult task to make an extract from statisties, and we shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with the following brief notices. In seven years 697 
prisoners entered the house of correction at Philadelphia, of these 312 
were dismissed, 

78 of them in better health than when they entered the prison. 
166 in the same state of health. 


— 


17 not quite as well, but without being ill. 
13 not quite well. 
4 with broken health, while 
34 died, one of whom perished by suicide. 
312 


180 of these 312 had never been ill; 18 only slightly; 16 had suffered 
from mental diseases, but 10 out of the 16 had previously had the 
same complaint, as was officially proved. Of four others there was 
every reason to suppose the same. The cause of the illness of the 
two remaining prisoners could not be traced, but they were restored 
before leaving the house. According to Mr. Hill, the inspector-gene- 
ral of Scotch prisons, there was during twenty-five years in the Glas- 
gow prison, the oldest in Europe on the Pennsylvanian plan, not one 
case of mental disease, though its average annual population amounted 
to nearly 2000. In Geneva, in a prison on the Auburn system, there 
were on the other hand, in twelve years, fifteen cases of mental dis- 
ease, and yet the number of prisoners did not exceed 327. 
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It is, however, true, that statistical statements can scarcely be a 
proof in a case where experience is so young; and we shall therefore 
add only, that Iulius, Demetz, and Moreau Cristophe agree with most 
other authors upon the subject, among whom we might quote Dr. 
Franklin—Bache, Physician to the Philadelphian House of Correction, 
and Mr. Wood, its Director—Crawford—A. de Tocqueville—Esquirol, 
and several other high authorities. 


Tue Hicuest AUTHORITIES IN FAVOR OF BOTH SYSTEMS. 


Having now considered the reasons which, in our opinion, make the 
Pennsylvanian system appear preferable, we shall devote a few words 
to enumerate the most ardent defenders of both. 

The Philadelphian system has been considered preferable by au 
the men delegated from European governments to the United States, 
in order to report about the penitentiary systems; and yet most of 
them arrived there with somewhat like a predilection for the Auburn 
system. We may quote as the most important of them W. Crawford, 
and W. Russel, inspectors of prisons in Great Britain; the delegates 
of Lower Canada, D. Mondelet and John Neilson; the reporter on 
the West Indian prisons, Captain J. W. Pringle ; as also G. de Beau- 
mont, A. de Tocqueville, Demetz, and Abel Blouet, who visited the 
United States by order of the French government. We may also 
quote Dr. Iulius, and the inspectors of the Scotch, French, and Bel- 
gian prisons, F. Hill, Moreau Cristophe, and Duepetiaux. 

Most of these eminent men, however, have considered the question 
rather from a theoretical than a practical point of view, and we are 
therefore glad to be able tu state that they perfectly agree with all those 
who, as prison-officers, have had the opportunity of collecting practical 
experience. The managers, clergymen, physicians, and other officers 
of Philadelphian prisons who have been examined, consider this system 
preferable ; and on the other side there are many of the officers of Au- 
burn prisons, who have also recognised the superiority of the plan. We 
may name as the most distinguished of these most valuable witnesses, 
the inspectors of the house of correction at Philadelphia; Mr. Wood, 
its manager; Mr. Demme, its clergyman; Mr. Brebner, who has 
been for many years the manager of the Bridewell prison at Glasgow ; 
the manager of the Coldbathfields prison, London; the second direc- 
tor and the clergyman of the Liverpool prison; Ristelhiiber, the 
director of the institution at Brauweiler, near Cologne ; and, accord- 
ng to Mr. Crawford’s report, the managers of all American prisons on 
the Auburn system, with one single exception only; of these we may 
name, as meriting particular attention, Amos Pillsbury, the director of 
the Weathersfield prison, and the Rev. Mr. Smith, the clergyman of 
the house of correction at Auburn ; and, in addition to them, Mr. Von 
Ernst, manager of the prison at Berne for the last 12 years, Giider its 
auditor, and nearly all the higher officers of the prison at Lausanne.— 
Another proof that the superiority of the Pennsylvanian system begins 
to be recognised is, that up to the year 1836, there had been built in 
America 26 prisons on the new systems, 17 of which were on the 
Auburn, nine on the Philadelphian plan. Of these 26 there had been 
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built before 1833, 14 on the Auburn, and three on the Philadelphian 
system; while from 1833 to 1836, there were erected three on the 
Auburn and six on the Philadelphian plan. 

As to the defenders of the Auburn system, we may quote as the 
most distinguished, L. Dwight, secretary of the Prison Discipline 
Society at Boston; Williams and Bisset Hawkins, two of the inspec- 
tors-general of prisons in this country; the inspector-general of 
French prisons, Ch. Lucas; the Marquess G. de la Rochefoucauld ; 
the reformator of the Auburn system, Aubanel,director of the Ge- 
neva prison; Grellet Wammy; Count C. H. Petitti di Roreto; privy 
counsellor Mittermaier ; Obermaier, the director of the prison central 
at Kaiserslautern. 





In beginning the above brief sketch of the advantages of the two 
American penitentiary systems, we intended to say a few words upon 
two points which our space does not allow us to discuss in this number. 
These points are the treatment of prisoners committed for trial, and 
that of children who have been imprisoned. These two classes of in- 
dividuals are indeed so very different from the generality of prisoners, 
that a totally different treatment appears necessary and just, and 
whether they ought to be detained in the same prison as convicts, and 
what kind of system ought to be pursued in their case, are questions 
for the discussion of which we hope to find room in an early future 
number. 


LAYS TO LIBERTY. 
No. VI. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


Columbia! Home of the brave and free, 

How long shall slavery cling to thee ? 

How long shall the brand, the lash, and the chain, 
And coercion’s agents dare profane 

The vistas of Freedom’s own domain ? 

How long shall the voice of thy grave Synod, 
Sanction a sin which brands its name, 

With the blackening blush of eternal shame,- 
Bartering for gold the sons of God ? 


Behold the slave! some fancied crime, 
His tyrant’s vengeance hath awoke ; 

His wife and babes to some far clime 

Were sold away, or perhaps had broke 
A mother’s heart—well loved by him ; 
And though a slave in frame and limb, 
With crisped hair, and darkened skin, 
Yet still he felt the God within ; 
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And nature’s holiest feelings stirr’d 
In some menacing look or word. 


Suspicion deem’d it discontent, 

And swiftly came the punishment. 

They tied him to a neighbouring branch, 

His feet firm resting on the ground,— 

And mocking minions gathered round,— 

A shiver ran through the dark one’s frame, 
And his sun-dyed cheek felt fearful blanch, 
When insult was added to crime and shame ; 
He dauntless stood, but a dreadful thought, 
Dark traces on his forehead wrought— 
Vengeance and death,—but they slowly sped, 
And a calm endurance was there instead ; 
One mighty effort of self-denial, 

And his limbs“were nerved for the dreadful trial. 


The word was given—the whirling lash 
Was buried deep in a bloody gash— 

He silent stood—the cord flew back, 

And the blood gushed out along its track, 

It whirled again where the cut was fresh, 
And shot deeper still in the living flesh ; 
But no groan was heard—lash follow’d lash, 
Till his mangled form was one gory gash ; 
But the cord whirled on with the whipper’s strength, 
Deeper and faster till he fainted at length, 
And the earth swam round him. 


The work was done— 
They left him there in the burning sun ; 
He revived with pain—the whippers were gone— 
But new tormentors were there anon, 
The yellow fly and the musquitoe, 
O’er his mangled flesh crawl’d heavy and slow, 
And they crept in the sores which the cord had wrung 
As a rotten carcase to breed their young. 


The helpless wretch who had firmly stood, 
Man’s direst cruelty, felt now his blood 

Rush madly to his burning brain, 

He struggled and wrenched, ’twas all in vain ; 
His writhings but open’d his wounds afresh, 
And the maggots crawl’d out of his living flesh. 


Heavy sweat-drops fell from his darken’d brow, 
And his spirit had not quail’d till now ; 

The big tear gush’d from his straining eyes, 
His brain was seared, and his blood was fired, 
Ile scowled defiance on the low’ring skies— 
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The slave was mad—for reason’s power 
Forsook him too in that fearful hour ; 
And he cursed his God in that dark despair, 
And died, his strength could no more bear. 


Tyrant! his blood is on thy head— 

The maniac’s howl doth girt thy bed, 

And there will haunt thee in thine hour of joy, 
The with’ring curse of him thou didst destroy. 


Unworthy heir of a noble strand! 
Disgrace and stain of thy fatherland ! 

Has no high thought or holy wish 

The power to make thee pause and blush ? 
What ! can a recreant thing like thee 
Stand up and boast himself the—“ free?”’ 
Thou slander on the human race, 


Hast thou no horror of disgrace ? 


What right hast thou to forge a chain 

To link thine equals in thy train ? 

Whence came it? How didst it acquire ? 
By fraud—foree—blood—by sword or fire ? 
Thou knowest the answer—let it go, 

Yet wouldst not make the man thy foe, 
Unchain the slave. Wouldst thou be free, 
Root out all trace of slavery. 


If thou wilt trample on the ties 

And outrage all man’s sympathies, 
Thou’ dst better guard thy safety well. 
What has the slave in this earth-hell, 
What hope, what chance but to rebel ? 


Sons of the mighty dead! arise! 

Think of the s/ave’s proud destinies. 
Should the quick germ of a bright spirit, 
Which is immortal as our God— 
Fetters and chains and toil inherit, 

And death e’en at an equal’s nod ? 

Is’t well that one who soon shall tread, 
The star-paved courts of the Most High, 
Compeer of angels—bend his head 

On earth a slave? needs there reply ? 
How wouldst thou meet him face to face 


In the Eternal’s dwelling place ? 
SI 


Be just and then thou need’st not fear, 

Give Freedom’s sons a second birth, 

Think of this truth, ’tis deep as clear, 

No man is free while there’s a slave on earth. 
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WILD LIFE IN THE PYRENNEES IN 1842. 


CHAPTER II. 


CHARACTER OF THE INHABITANTS; TENURE OF PROPERTY; REA- 
SONS FOR PAYING AN EXORBITANT BILL; ST. SAUVEUR; THE GAVE 
DE PAU; SUNSET IN THE PYRENNEES; THE PASS OF GAVARNIE; 
ACCIDENTS TO THE MOUNTAINEERS; CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH 
FOR ADVENTURE; RAMONT’S DISCOVERY OF THE MONT PERDU: 
EXCURSION TO GAVARNIE; THE INN; THE DOUANE; CONTRA- 
BANDIERS; A MOUNTAIN REPAST; THE KITCHEN. 


Nothing is to us more amusing than to throw ourselves for the time 
into all the little domestic concerns and speculations of any very remote 
place in which we have leisure for observation, and that repose of mind 
which is so essential to the full enjoyment of such scenes. Now, we 
are not students of political economy on the large scale, but are apt to 
generalize our ideas from details, and to gather (in this, perhaps, we 
flatter ourselves) some kind of principle from even the events of a pea- 
sant’s life, and the matters on which depend his little household hap- 
piness or miseries. 

He who would see a large city, and know what a mass of living moral 
is to be gained from viewing mankind accumulated, is well aware that 
he must not confine himself to its squares and well lit streets; for the 
rich are everywhere the same, but must go where the poor and struggling 
are found by stern necessity to appear in their real character, such as 
a hard lot or local usages have made them. Not the least interesting 
of our meditative walks have been among the crowded dwellings of 
some over-grown metropolis in our own or other countries, and we would 
fain hope that we have there gathered from realities more for the heart 
to store up in its own recesses or for the judgment to rely on, than in the 
most living picture of the novelist or the most practical essay that the 
political economist ever penned. But we confess to a greater partiality 
for mankind as seen on the confines of nature, where civilization has 
just entered to mark the species for her own. 

The little neighbourhood in the Pyrennees in which we found our- 
selves in the early part of the summer was St. Sauveur. This is in a 
valley of some three miles in circuit, which is only accessible by the 
wonderful Pass of Pierrefitte described in our last, unless, indeed, we 
were to make an ascent of high mountains, and wind down by the de- 
solation of Baréges, or cross a still higher chain from Cauterets. 

A striking feature in these districts, is the exclusive character in 
habits, appearance, and dress, which the inhabitants of each little valley 
present, apart from the others. In one narrow defile, where a few cabins 
are huddled together against a rock, the race of men appears to partake 
3G 
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of the barrenness of the spot, their diminutive persons—contracted 
foreheads, and want of manly proportion, strongly contrasting with the 
free air and fuller growth of the dwellers in some district separated only 
by a narrow ridge of mountain. The contrast is still more striking 
when we cross into Spain, there the remains of a noble race, manly, 
yet fallen, still remind the traveller of the palmy days of her freedom 
and glory: but as we shall elsewhere have occasion to dwell more par- 
ticularly on these differences, for the present we will dismiss the subject 
with this notice of the fact. It were much too interesting and deep a 
study to attempt in so light a style of sketching as we now offer to our 
readers, to analyze the causes why, in every age and in all countries, 


political freedom has lent to the form of body, as to the structure of 


mind, a more exalted cast and a mark by which the nobility of moral 
liberty is known. 

We do not wish to write an essay on the little differences of character 
which circumstances may perhaps account for, as seen in this wild 
country, but we must pause for a moment to record a tribute of admi- 
ration and praise to the sterling honesty and unaffected good feeling, 
of these dwellers outside the usual haunts of men. We had been often 
warned not to trust them, but have found how untrue was the insinuation; 
and can mention as a proof of our own confidence that we never went 
on a journey of some days in length that we did not give our purse to 
the guide, who dealt with us as fairly 2s we could wish. The peasants 
throughout the whole country are wretchedly poor, their life being, in 
fact, only a struggle during a short summer to lay up sufficient suste- 
nance for the wants of a most rigorous winter, and if the prices for the 
little luxuries which they are able to gather for us from the mountain 
pasture or trout stream were high, who would grudge a sum treble the 
value, if he knew how the few sous thus gained were hoarded up to 
meet the terrible wants of a snowy winter ? 

Every man in the valleys is the possessor of a small piece of ground ; 
and this is inalienable and hereditary—a property for which he is re- 
sponsible to no landlord—a little free dominion of which he is perhaps 
not unjustly proud. This system has, of course, its evils and its advan- 
tages: as no one will part with any portion of his property, the land, 
such as it is, lies portioned out into small parcels, totally removed from 
the influence which the larger income and more enlightened views of a 
richer proprietor might exercise over it for many useful ends. It also 
ensures the non-residence of any landholder among them, and there is 
no hand to diffuse the blessings of wealth if they are free from the evils 
it often brings. But we have always believed that the possession of a 
small spot of earth lends, in every country, a character to the individual, 


and, in a more extended view, to the nation which is thus composed of 


those who have the right of ownership to call that land their home. 
The rage for such possessions has grown to be a cause of patriotism— 
but sadly dimmed by crime in Ireland, while it has in Switzerland, 
and other countries like these mountains, bound like a spell, many a 
strong heart to a spot from whence, poverty and privation, unhallowed 
by this feeling, would long since have driven him to be an outcast and 
a wanderer. 

In the middle of a long and most intensely hot day, we remember one 
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pausing with a friend to take our siésta, and give the horses rest, in a 
remote valley far out of the usual line of visitors. A counterpane 
stretched under a tree in the garden of a little Auberge, formed both 
our couch and table cloth, but we were obliged to put up with the miser- 
able fare of a very small omelette, three or four potatoes, and a bottle of 
sour wine. We regaled ourselves, however, most gloriously, and, after 
two hours’ rest, asked for our bill. ‘‘ Monsieur, I have a husband and 
seven children—the price ought only to be two francs, but I must 
charge you eight, you are the only visitors who have passed through 
the valley this year!” 

* Tl faut payer! indeed” we said, and we made no reply to so cogent 
an argument. This is only one of the innumerable instances in which 
we were told plainly the reasons for an overcharge. If it were an ordi- 
nary hotel (for the owners of which we have in general about as much 
respect as for Lord Ellenborough’s “ gates of sandal wood”) we confess 
that the poverty of the proprietor would be an argument neither for a 
speedy payment of the bill, or a return to the comforts of such an esta- 
blishment. 

St. Sauveur formed many a pleasant little saunter for us while we 
were in the Valley of Luz. It isa small village, built against the rocky 
side of the entrance to a stupendous ravine, leading to the far celebrated 
Cirque of Gavarnie, and is entirely composed of lodging-houses, if we 
except the little baths which occupy the centre of the solitary street. 
Its situation is altogether most picturesque, but it was somehow or 
other not fashionable during the season we were there. The waters are 
less strong than those of Baréges, of considerably lower temperature, 
and with much less sulphur. They are the resort of the nervous and 
weakly. We travelled in company with a young nun, whose pale cheek 
and waxen colour, spoke of nightly vigils and penances too cruel for a 
slight form, and whom these springs were to refresh into strength suffi- 
cient to enable her to begin again the painful ordeal of repentance. 
Hers was not the only pale face which we saw at St. Sauveur, peeping 
from under those death-like frills. Poor girl! her wan cheek flushed 
with excitement as she caught the first light breath of the mountain air 
in ascending the ravines ; then there was a light sparkle of the eyes, 
and a heaving of a breast which might have breathed lighter and more 
happily on the mountain side than in the cloister,—but it all subsided 
into the placid, meaningless look of the hacknied devotion of the lips, 
as she descended, weakly enough, from the carriage, to say an Ave at 
the shrine of our Lady of Heas who kept watch in a little chapel on the 
side of the precipitous hill we were ascending,—but where were we? 
St. Sauveur. 

At the foot of this little settlement, rushes along in its rocky channel 
the Gave, a river which, from the moment of its birth from fifteen 
streams among the glaciers of Gavarnie, to its lordly sweep past the old 
castle of Henri Quatre at Pau, has not a rood of its progress unbecom- 
ing so wild an origin. The Gave de Baréges pours its foam into it at 
Luz ; doubled in speed it rushes along with tremendous violence through 
Pierrefitte, now lost in the depths of its rocky sides and again roaming 
in deep pools, as if to take breath for a moment,—Cauterets sends its 
union of waters from lake and snow-drift to increase the son of the 
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mountain at Argelez, and, as if pausing to gather speed in the loveliest 
of upland valleys, it divides to fertilize the little plain and becomes a 
deep stream to ruminate by at noon-day, when sounds are hushed, and, 
under the hot glare of the sun, all things animate repose,—stop! we 
will follow it no farther, but bring you back again to the noble prome- 
nade at Pau, from whence, we once said, the entire magnificent outline 
of the Pyrennees is seen with panoramic accuracy; and while, beside the 
old chateau, you wander through many a quiet sunset hour, at your 
very feet rolls along the noble river, every one of whose springs we have 
sought for and found among the glaciers of those frozen peaks. 

It appears we are again straying from St. Sauveur, but in fact it is 
just a place to stray from and return to, the mere monotony of its one 
street is not very interesting, if we except the glorious prospects which 
every window commands, and you wish we know to start with us up 
the mountain side, or off to the far ravine, and on your return we as- 
sure you of a tolerable dinner at the Table d’Hote, and a hearty wel- 
come from the smiling landlady of the Hotel de France. There is, too, 
as lovely an after-dinner’s stroll as one could wish, by just following the 
path—for it is not a road—terminating the street leading from your 
hotel. Leave that noisy group of Frenchmen who are everlastingly 
firing pistols at a mark to your left, and mount, picking wild straw- 
berries the while, to the eminence which commands a view of some part 
of that ravine of which we have just spoken. 

Over the small but exquisitely rich valley of Luz—up the ravine to 
Baréges where sparkles the foam of its “‘ Gave’”—on numerous little 
villages hung half way up the sides of every mountain around you, and 
on snowy peaks which just glitter for the moment with a purple radiance, 
a dying sunset is pouring the magic of its colour, crimson and gold are 
struggling in the far west—shadows of mysterious form, silent yet 
grand, steal along the sides of yonder mountain—a light wreath of the 
most fantastic vapour is fluttering up from the cascade at your feet, 
while a faint flash of summer lightning just gleams along the heights 
behind you, to add one tint of paler colour to the dying glories of the air. 
Such is a sunset in the Pyrennees. Many an hour have we sat on the 


spot we describe, with thoughts wandering free among all creatures of 


earth and heaven, and with spirits not saddened, but rendered pensive 
by the hour. 

St. Sauveur is a capital spot for head quarters for many an excursion. 
If you are an angler, there are noble trout streams on all sides, within 
an hour or two’s walk. In this, however, we confess we were a little 
disappointed, the extreme rapidity and foam of the rivers rendering it 
nearly impossible to throw a fly, except on some favored spot where the 
projection of a rock or o'd tree causes a momentary cessation of the 
spray. Trout of most exquisite flavour are furnished for the table in 
another way—the peasants wade into the water, and raising the large 
stones, with their hands seize hold of the fish which are afterwards im- 
prisoned alive in small reservoirs till a traveller arrives sufficiently 
hungry or rich to cause a massacre. 

We presume that few of our readers who have heard anything of the 
Pyrennees are ignorant that the cirque and cataract of Gavarnic, the 
latter the highest waterfall in Europe, rank perhaps among the very 
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first of their varied beauties. The first rush of new comers is generally 
to Gavarnie. We have mentioned that St. Sauveur occupies the point 
of exit of the long ravine which leads from the cirque to the valley of 
Luz. To have an exact idea of this pass the readers must imagine a 
narrow defile about eight miles in length, overhung on both sides by 
tremendous precipices, in no place more than a couple of hundred yards 
across, the bed of which is occupied by the fierce torrent we have al- 
ready noticed, while a wild foliage of oak, ash, and arbutus is spread in 
profusion over fallen masses of rock, which are in many places so 
numerous as nearly to intercept the little winding path by which we 
ascend. ‘The mountains on either side are as picturesque as mountains 
should be—now narrow and impending with walls of rock rising for 
some hundreds of feet, and again fringed with the greenest verdure ap- 
parently waving against the sky. In another part the pass opens in a 
vista up some rocky cleft. From hence the eye is conducted past the 
lower region of underwood and oak, and that small foliage so indescrib- 
ably fresh, which is only seen on the mountain side,—past forests of 
pine sternly wrapped in a weedy grandeur, to repose finally on those 
rugged peaks white and glittering, which lead the imagination into an 
endless succession of upland vallies of snow. 

The path is sometimes awfully near the edge of these precipices of 
rock, and the not unfrequent crosses erected here and there on some 
crag mark the spot where life has been lost. One of these in particular 
attracted us—the story is a short one. A young man, incautiously 
leaning over the side, was precipitated from the little platform on which 
he stood, and clinging vainly to each shrub which he passed in his 
fearful descent, was at length dashed to the bottom with a violence not 
sufficient to kill, but leaving him utterly helpless. Some passers by 
saw his perilous position, but the Priest of the district was the only one 
who dared venture to his relief. He was slung by cords down the 
abyss, and arrived at the bottom only in time to administer the last 
rites of religion to the unhappy sufferer. These accidents are by no 
means uncommon. One took place while we were at Luz, and we shall 
not forget the painful sensation caused in the little neighbourhood by 
the event. It appears that the young men are in the habit of ascend- 
ing the mountains to cut wood from the higher forests. The ordinary 
plan is to convey the bundles to some precipitous steep, and from thence 
huge trees often rush down with fearful rapidity and traverse a whole 
mountain side in a few minutes. A young man usually so employed, 
was missed for some days, at the end of the second men were sent out 
to search for him, and he was found lying with his skull fractured at 
the foot of a precipice, while beside him lay a large block of wood. On 
examination, it appeared that in crossing the summit of the ledge he 
had lost his balance and the weight he carried threw him over the edge. 
Poor fellow! we went to the little church where his shattered remains 
were brought for burial,—there was the wild grief of five sisters around 
the bier, and a group of savage faces—men who had often looked death 
in the face in the same perilous spots where he had been found. We 
know not how it was, but the memory of the little churchyard itself 
just cut out of the mountain side, with the solemn pines like cypresses 
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in the distance, and the placid sunset of that remote valley as it shone 
on the peasant mourners has often risen before us when on the slippery 
glacier, and swept like a vision across us on spots where a cool head 
and steady hand alone preserved a difficult balance. But this is stray- 
ing from the Pass of Gavarnie, although such stories have terrified 
many a fair visitor whom her guide cautiously conducted along the edge 
of some of the unprotected steeps, prattling of hair-breadth escapes the 
while. 

We cannot do better than let the reader have an account of an ascent 
of the Mont Perdu, which, in company with the Russian gentleman 
mentioned in our last, we accomplished in the month of July. This 
mountain is the highest in France, and next to the Maladetta, the 
highest in the Pyrennees—the latter however is in Spain. Not having 
taken up instruments to measure the altitude, we give it from the tables 
published as 10,578 feet. (Ramont.) 

It is a remark in which we are not singular, that the French are but 
little adventurous in ascending mountains or undertaking difficulties of 
this kind. We must state candidly that in our high excursions in the 
Pyrennees we seldom met them at all, and indeed considering what 
crowds there are in the vallies, the adventurous tourist is rather sur- 
prised to find himself alone in any thing of a daring nature. We know 
how often the English are accused of slandering their neighbours, but 
to be impartial, we must say that we think little of their curiosity after 
the really sublime, in comparison with the English, Russians, or Ger- 
mans. ‘La Jeune France” certainly seemed to divert itself more in 
the Café’s than in snowy regions, and generally confined themselves in 
excursions to what was easy of access and unaccompanied by the priva- 
tions of “ Café’s Noir” and a luxurious cigar. We mistake much, how- 
ever, if we have not after all had better ices on the Perdu or Vique 
Malle than ever gratified the palled taste of the frequenter of the Palais 
Royal. Ramont, who was the discoverer of the ascent of the Mont 
Perdu, was himself never on the summit, but after two unsuccessful 
attempts was the means of directing some guides how to reach the top 
by carefully studying his plans in Paris. This may seem rather in- 
credible, but we have conversed with the original guide who ascended, 
and from personal inspection are satisfied of the practicability of this 
process of discovery, as nothing can be more remarkable than the di- 
vision of the mountain into districts, and the isolated nature of the sole 
path by which the summit may be reached. Ramont’s early mistake 
was the making the attempt from the French side where immense 
glaciers and snow-drifts render the approach most truly formidable— 
indeed we might almost say impossible. To him, therefore, we do not 


mean to apply the above remarks, as his own accounts furnish proofs of 


the most untiring resolution and undaunted courage, which are fully 
corroborated by the statements of the guide. 

It was on rather a foggy evening that M. T. and ourselves set out 
from St. Sauveur for the Perdu. Our two guides, Pierre and Bernard, 
looked distrustful of the weather, but, with most philosophic stoicism, 
offered as yet no opinion as to the result. It was, if we mistake not, 
two years since the ascent had been made, and nothing but the clear- 
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est weather could justify a trial. Our baggage for the mountain was 
never cumbersome—a great-coat, brush, comb, and stockings, being all 
that was deemed necessary on this oceasion—the provsion department 
being altogether regulated by our worthy landlady and the guides. We 
rode on the small ponies of the hills, and carried each a formidable spiked 
mountain pole. I should not omit to say that Madame F., at starting, 
had begged of our friend to take with him a pair of pocket pistols, to 
preserve him from the Spanish brigands. In gallantry he was bound 
to accept the offer, which was made while we were on horseback, at the 
door, and thus we were armed as well as mounted. 

We were to sleep the first night at Gavarnie, and rode leisurely 
along the noble pass of which we have already ventured a few words of 
description. At about half way from St. Sauveur, the ravine expands 
into a little valley —Gédres—where, from dark clefts in the mountains, 
two torrents rush into the larger Gave. One of these forms a grotto, 
having worn away the rock below into a cavern, while above, the roof 
nearly meets across. Grottos generally disappoint us, but this did not. 
From this onwards the pass is utterly devoid of trees, immense masses 
of rock have nearly obliterated the river which thunders away at an 
unappreciable depth below, and impending blocks threaten you at every 
step. The French have not unaptly ealled it chaos, and it is wild, 
formless, and stern enough to merit the appellation. 

Emerging from this, a most dreary opening, formed, as usual, by the 
meeting of several ravines, contains the miserable collection of huts 
which bears the name of the village of Gavarnie. He who expects a 
good hotel here—anything, indeed, beyond the lowest kind of Auberge, 
or who wishes for cleanliness and style, had better, we confess, stay 
with Madame Cazanx at Luz, where all the above mattters are at least 
attempted ; but the man whose appetite can be content with fresh trout 
and izzard steaks, bread black and musty, and wine of very passable 
quality, will find in this place as odd a mixture of Spanish and French 
costume and habits, and withal, perhaps as picturesque a group in the 
kitchen as he is likely to meet in any of the bye-ways of travelling. Our 
first duty was of course to order a dish of the aforesaid steaks, next to 
send for the additional guide, an izzard hunter whom we meant to bring 
with us, and thirdly, to make a visit to the kitchen, to superintend the 
culinary operations in person. Let no man ever despise the kitchen of 
a country inn—we have never had occasion to do so yet. 

As we stepped out of the little door a Douanier met us, but as a franc 
served for a passport, his scrutiny was very trifling indeed. At all 
these outlets into Spain—and Gavarnie is one of the principal—the 
French government have established what we presume they intend to 
be a very effective custom-house body. Their business appears to con- 
sist principally in examining tourists like ourselves, and exacting 
various small sums for horses which are even going towards the fron- 
tier, although generally very unlikely ever to cross it. In reality, a 
most bold contraband trade is in constant progress—Spanish silks and 
cigars are in great demand in France, while the Baréges works in laine, 
and cotton from the plains, are being constantly poured into Arragon 
and Catalonia. The main current is certainly from France into Spain, 
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for the Douane of the latter is miserably inefficient compared even with 
that of the French. 

We were standing outside the inn door, when a tall Spaniard rode 
slowly up the Pass on a splendid mule richly caparisoned, nodded fami- 
liarly to the custom-house officer, and, with the grace of his nation, 
touched his broad-leafed hat to us. We were exceedingly struck with 
the dignity of his mein and appearance as compared with the French 
peasants about him. He was elderly, but still upright in figure, and 
his jacket and breeches of green velvet, red sash, handkerchief lightly 
twisted round his head, seen when he took off his hat, and rifle, which 
he handed to a bystander as he descended, gave him a kind of brigand 
appearance, which the scenery around considerably heightened. He 
put his mule in the stable himself, and, returning to the house, stopped 
for a moment to caress a pretty little child which stood at the door. 
We have seldom seen a more graceful act than the old man bending— 
there was nothing of the peasant in it,—his mien spoke the language 
of a high-bred elegance, and yet he was of the lower class of merchants 
—a contrabandier, as we afterwards learned. It is the same with most 
of this bold frontier race of Spaniards, who look ever like nobles, with 
a bearing erect and free. 

It was just dark as we joined the group in the kitchen, Pierre having 
first called our attention to two deaf and dumb men who, during the 
winter, are actively engaged in crossing the snows with smuggled goods. 
How we wish that a civilized dweller in England who has an eye for the 
picturesque, could have looked on the group which caroused around the 
room till a late hour of the night! A large fireplace, vaulted above, 
and spacious enough to hold a score of cooks, cast a red glare from 
the enormous piles of wood which had just been modified into that red 
and smokeless state so fitted for our izzard steaks ; above this, hung a 
kind of gridiron, into which a branch of pine was stuck, forming our 
only torch—its sparkling white light flinging a broad glare over many 
a grim face in mountain guise. Our old man had joined a noisy group ; 
he spoke but little, and was treated with marked respect. Three chasseurs 
@’izzard had just arrived, and one had the animal itself hung up by the 
fore legs to a nail above where he sat. In the far recess stood a cask 
of wine, which a most ragged-looking girl was distributing to all comers 
with no sparing hand; some smoked paper cigars, and others long 
pipes, and when our English was added to the Babel, the buz of varied 
languages not a little heightened the odd effect of the scene. 

We need scarcely say that we dined heartily enough, smoked a pipe 
with the Spaniard—who, however, was by no means communicative, 
and took ‘‘ our ease in our inn”’ as travellers should, But mountaineers 
must rise early, and we were soon asleep—a peep through our door into 
the kitchen having first informed us that the Spaniard was gone—that 
the fire fvas just red and large enough to broil steaks for the Beefsteak 
Club all at once, that the pine torch was about being refreshed, and 
that some seven or eight sturdy revellers were plainly only beginning 
to spend the evening. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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417 
COMMERCIAL SOLICITORS. 


“To Hook :—To entrap, to ensnare ; to draw by force or artifice." —Johnson's Dictionary. 
“ Hooker :—A Theological writer of the sixteenth century.”— British Cyclopedia. 


At the northern extremity of Mosley-street, in Manchester, looking 
towards the Infirmary, stands the Royal Hotel—a house especially 
patronised by strangers of eminence, and the London buyers. In 
point of respectability this hotel piques itself upon being “ A, 1”—and 
as naturally looks for all strange carriages to pull up at its door, as its 
near neighbour, the Talbot, anticipates the patronage of the market 
folk from Ashton and Staley-bridge. In the Royal Hotel there isa 
state bed-room, fitted up some years ago in expectation of a visit from 
the highest personage in the realm, and at this day devoted exclusively 
to such stray baronets and retrograding lords as have the moral courage 
to pass a night in a manufacturing town. To the Royal Hotel come 
“ foreigners of distinction,” and “ Englishmen of rank:” the former 
to eat our brains by stealing our inventions—the latter inhaling our 
atmosphere because they cannot help it. It was to the Royal Hotel 
that Marshal Soult and his suite directed their steps on the occasion of 
that famous visit, when the proteon warrior vouchsafed to do exhibi- 
tion before the cash-ocracy of Lancashire. And it is to the Royal 
Hotel that Sir G. M will instruct his postillions to drive when he 
again comes to solicit the honour of representing us in parliament. 

To the other Hotels in the vicinity flock the less noble, but not there- 
fore the less notorious, of our swallow-like visitants. To the Albion, 
for instance, came in that eventful morning in 1826, the abducting Mr. 
Wakefield, with the nothing-loth young lady, whose running-away 
cost him liberty, and gained the world a book. At the Albion also 
alight Turkish Pachas, in their native costume; Indian chiefs, con- 
verted to Christianity—and the gentlemen of the“ corps-dramatique,” 
who condescend to star it on provincial boards. At the Mosley abode 
those “singing men and singing women,” who graced our festival in 
1836; there reposed the youthful limbs of the Novello; there slept 
(alas! to awake never) the Miriam-tongued Malibran! To the York 
hie gentlemen of literature, functionaries of the law, and Daniel 
O’Connell; to the Talbot, the wealthy cotton lords from the small towns 
north-easterly ; whilst in the unassuming comforts of the Thatched 
House the well-doing tradesman of the Sister Isle imbibes a quiet 
cigar over his whisky punch. The Royal Hotel, however, is the 
house for the great mass of gentlemen emphatically styled buyers, 
one-fourth of its multitudinous chambers being nightly occupied by 
representatives of the wealthiest merchants of the metropolis, some 
of whose names have an influence to which even aristocracy must 
bow—an influence that can almost literally 





** Dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned horror by the locks—” 
and which extends its dominion to every part of the globe wherein 
mammon is omnipotent ! 
3h 
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From about half-past eight o’clock until about half-past nine on 
every morning of the week, Sunday of course excepted, the doors 
of most of these Hotels are crowded by a group of individuals, 
whose “compliment extern” would supply most rare material for 
the pencil of a local Cruikshank. The object of these gentlemen 
appears to a stranger very different from that which it is in reality ; 
for they seem to be congregated for the mere purpose of con- 
versing about the weather, comparing notes of their last night’s 
merry-making, and gazing at the passengers of the departing coaches. 
Their outward man is of a variegated pattern—some being drest 
in the extreme of fashion, some almost slovenly, others in a style 
altogether indescribable; one thing, however, being noticeable in all 
—that they wear no gloves. These gentlemen are Hookers-in ; or, 
as they more euphoniously style themselves, Commercial Solicitors. 
Their employers are the country trade merchants of Manchester; 
their duty is to stand at the door of their respective warehouses 
“from morn till dewy eve,” there to take forcible possession of each 
and every passenger who may have the outward semblance of a 
country draper, or other consumer of Manchester goods, and to drag 
him into the establishment whose interest they have the honour to 
represent. Previously, however, to taking up their station here, their 
calling requires of them that they should pay a visit to the various 
hotels, for the purpose of ascertaining what buyers are in town; and 
having gained the necessary intelligence, that they should test their 
abilities by inducing the one whom they think will prove the most 
extensive purchaser to pay a visit to their respective houses. “ Now 
this overdone, or come tardy off,” augers badly for the hooker, and 
renders it incumbent upon him to fetch up his lost ground during the 
remainder of the day. In the event, therefore, of failure, he betakes 
him to his post with all the anxiety of a Thug, and with as much 
eagerness awaits the coming of avictim. His eyes are fixed peeringly 
into every face that passes; no man eludes his scrutinizing gaze—but 
as each makes his approach he ejaculates mentally, “ is this a buyer?” 
There are times, however, when the strict letter may be slightly 
deviated from—when the hooker may find it to his advantage, and 
probably also to his comfort, to sun himself at the end of the 
street some fifty or a hundred yards from his own door, with the 
probability of there seizing upon some stray customer, who would 
otherwise have gone on his way in melancholy ignorance of the vast 
store of merchandize which it would now be his privilege to inspect. 
There are also houses so situated as to render it necessary for the 
hooker to take his stand at some distance apart, their locality being 
in narrow alleys and dismally obscure courts, into which few persons 
without a special errand would ever think of penetrating. These 
establishments have their scouts in the main street, where they hover 
about until they have bagged a buyer, with whom they return trium- 
phantly to their quarters, like Edward the Black Prince when he 
entered London with the king of France in his train. But, upon the 
whole, the post of a hooker-in seldom varies. If you want him, you 
have only to learn in whose house he is employed, and you may put 
your hand blindfold upon his shoulder—the very stones “ prate of his 
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whereabout.” As you pass along the street you recognize at every door 
the same countenance you gazed upon twelve months ago ; and though 
it may be that in one or two instances you perceive an alteration, yet 
as you proceed the broken link is taken up—you discover the missing 
face has only changed its locality, and is now exhibiting its identity 
on the other side of the way. 

Let it not be imagined that a hooker-in is a disreputable character 
—generally speaking he is quite the reverse. The very acquire- 
ments necessary to qualify him for his office evince, in fact, the 
respectability of his degree, and prove that apart from his calling 
he must possess the requisites of a gentleman. But the duty is 
a degrading one; and it cannot but be admitted that it imparts even- 
tually some of its attributes to the less scrupulous among its followers. 
What, for instance, is the routine of the hookers’ employment? Early 
in the morning, as we have shown, they take their stand in front of 
the hotel, having previously ascertained from the waiter “what men 
are down,”—for which diurnal intelligence the said waiter receives 
periodically a most gratifying bonus. Here they wait patiently until 
their expected customers appear at the door—it being a rule of the 
house that no gentleman shall be subject to intrusion whilst at break- 
fast ; and as soon as the visitor places his foot upon the steps he is 
surrounded by the eager claimants for his favours, who, with a zeal 
only equalled by that which welcomes a steam-boat passenger at an 
Irish port, assure him that each respectively is the individual whose 
calicoes or whose fustians are alone worth buying. 

“Mr. Moneyman,” says the representative of the great house of 
Gregory, Jones, and Gregory, “I have a fresh lot of most beautiful 
goods, which I should very much like to show you—they are new 
designs, and have not yet been seen by any one of our customers—I 
am sure they would do you good.” 

“ Let me persuade you, Mr. Moneyman,” entreats a fat man in ared 
face and plum-coloured coat, “to look at our hosiery and smallwares. 
We took stock a month ago, and have just laid in some of the finest 
and cheapest articles you ever clapp’d eyes upon—Phillips’s are rub- 
bish to them !” 

“ My dear sir,” urges a fashionably-dressed person, whose eyes, nose, 
and mouth are carefully enclosed within a bushy framework of whis- 
kers, “ we have a splendid assortment of muslins on hand at present 
—in fact our stock was never so large. Do oblige us with a call— 
Rumble, Jepson and Co., High-street. We are disposed to sell low 
—in fact, we are inclined to make a sacrifice ; do us the favour to 
look at our stock.” 

«“ Mr. Moneyman,” simpers a square individual, rubbing his hands 
and smiling most graciously, “allow me, Mr. Moneyman—my card, 
Sir—fustian trade, Sir—buy fustians, Sir? Beg your pardon, Sir,— 
thought you bought fustians. 1 have other articles—general trade, 
Sir,—allow me, Mr. Moneyman—perhaps you are in the market for 
ginghams or nainsooks? Can serve you well in them, Sir—sell more 
nainsooks than any house in the trade—will you do me the pleasure 
to look in this morning ?” 

At length one of the “ solicitors,” more eloquent than the rest, se- 
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cures the prize, who is straightway walked off to the warehouse whose 
supposed advantages over every other in the trade have been so suc- 
cessfully held forth. On arriving at the door, the victim is handed 
over to a subordinate who is prepared to receive him, and who, having 
exhausted the exhibition of his particular department, transfers him to 
another, who again hands him over to a third—and thus he performs 
the tour of the establishment, bandied from the superintendence of 
one functionary to that of another, until at last he finds himself in the 
topmost apartment of an immense building, seven stories from the 
ground. The hooker-in—we beg his pardon, the commercial solicitor 
—on depositing his customer in the warehouse (which we will suppose 
to be situated in one of the afore-mentioned alleys) immediately returns 
to ply farther in his vocation, and to “catch more men.” 

Observe those three individuals who are standing together at the 
corner of Fountain-street—two of them are laughing at the recollection 
of some joke that was played upon a mutual friend last night in the 
Albion smoking-room—the third (he is our already successful ac- 
quaintance) is watching the motions of a portly gentleman on the 
opposite side of the street, who is at present engaged in conversation 
with a tall man who seems anxious that every word he utters should 
be taken for the truth. Now they separate ;—see with what eagerness 
our watching friend darts across to him, places his arm in that of the 
stout stranger, smiles upon him as if he had known him all his life, 
puts a card into his hand, and walks away with him down that narrow 
street upon the left. The stranger is a buyer, and our friend has 
hooked him. 

Look again, in yonder direction. There isa middle-aged and rather 
sleekly individual walking along High-street—he is attired in a suit of 
black, with black gaiters and shoes; a white neckcloth, innocent of 
starch, encircles his throat ; and his very sallow cheeks are supported by 
a shirt collar almost as extensive as the sideboards used in carting char- 
coal. As he strolls leisurely along, he looks up at the innumerable signs 
which cover the front of the buildings, indicating the various occu- 
piers thereof, and is evidently in search of some particular name. 
At last he is observed by a young man in green trowsers and Clarence 
boots, who, taking a card from his waistcoat pocket, hastens over the 
way towards the gaitered individual, and placing the card within 
readable distance of his nose, solicits the pleasure of his company to 
the house of Gilbert and Muggins in the woollen cloth line. The 
stranger is dubious for a moment, but ultimately the green trowsers 
are successful, and arm in arm the two disappear within the doorway 
of an adjacent building. But see—the stranger instantly returns, a 
confused yet benevolent smile gliding over his lips—there is evidently 
a mistake. Mr. Green looks particularly chagrined ; and as the sable 
gentleman wishes him good morning, he requests that his young friend 
will not again “ mistake a Wesleyan minister for a trafficer in woollen 
cloth.” 

The two most celebrated commercial solicitors in Manchester are 
Mr. Pixton, of the house of Rapperton and Rodney; and Mr. Lead- 
beater, of the house of Murdockson, Nephew, and Fox. Both these 
gentlemen are in the same line of business, therefore of course they 
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are rivals. Mr. Pixton is undoubtedly at the head of his profession— 
he is a stout young man of about thirty years of age, with a hooked 
nose, and some considerable smartness of manner. He has a good 
knowledge of the “ London and country buyers frequenting this 
market,”[ vide advertisement |—understands who is trustworthy amongst 
the former, and whose credit is unstable among the latter—can tell 
you what horses have won the ‘ tradesman’s cup’ since the year 1817, 
and has always the earliest possible intelligence of the odds upon the 
Derby. In his vocation as commercial solicitor he is particularly 
civil and polite—insinuates his card into your hand as gently as if he 
were pressing a five pound note upon your acceptance—smiles in 
your face with blandness whilst urging on your notice the extreme 
cheapness of his fabrics, the excessive beauty of his newest patterns— 
and if his eloquence persuade you not, he ingenuously pledges you 
his honor that you sacrifice your interest by not giving him a call. 

Mr. Leadbeater, on the contrary, is blunt and gruff in his de- 
meanour, offering his goods to your notice as if he did not care the 
value of a bill-stamp whether you buy from him or not. He seizes 
you by the arm as you pass along, almost dislocating your shoulder 
by the suddenness of the jerk—declares there are not cheaper articles 
in the mgrket than his own, and if you affirm that you can buy at less 
prices elsewhere, tells you he does not believe you. He talks as long 
as he can compel you to listen to him, pouring his words into your 
ear against the stomach of your sense, and interlarding his discourse 
with offensive expletives—swears that the whigs have done more good 
for this country in a single session than the tories ever did in a whole 
parliament—suggests the probability of one of his principals, Mr. 
Murdockson, (who, by the way, has published a pamphlet on the corn- 
laws) being requested to stand for the borough in the event of a dis- 
solution—and concludes by offering you a “job lot” of Bandannas at 
fifteen per cent under prime cost. And yet, strange to say, Mr. Lead- 
beater is the favourite with the buyers. Whether it be that his blunt- 
ness gives him an appearance of greater honesty than the suavity of 
Mr. Pixton would seem to indicate—or whether he has more of the 
hail fellow well met” qualifications about him than his less vulgar 
rival, we are unable to say; but of a truth, although Mr. Pixton is 
looked upon as the superior by his brethren in the trade, Mr. Lead- 
beater is universally acknowledged to be the most successful hooker. 

A curious scene took place some time ago between these two in- 
dividuals. We have already observed that the proprietors of the hotels 
do not allow their guests to be intruded upon by hookers-in during 
meal-times. It happened one day that a buyer whom Mr. Pixton 
particularly wished to see was staying at the — Hotel ; he had been in 
town already two days and was expected to take his departure on the 
following morning, and as yet Rapperton and Rodney had not been 
favoured with an order. It was essential, therefore, that Mr. Pixton 
should see him, for which purpose he called at the — Hotel. The buyer 
was at dinner; Mr. Pixton, therefore, called for a glass of ale, and 
sat down within the bar. After sitting for about ten minutes, and 
whilst he was yet imbibing his malt, Mr. Leadbeater entered the 
house. 
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«Is Mr. Smith here?’ asked Mr. Leadbeater. 

** Yes, Sir,” said the waiter, ‘‘ but he is at dinner.” 

“Show me his room,”’ growled Mr. Leadbeater. 

“T cannot until he has dined,” said the waiter, “it is contrary to 
the rules of the house.”’ 

“Gammon,” muttered Mr. Leadbeater, marching forward into the 
traveller's room, from which, however, he returned unsuccessfully in a 
moment. 

“Come, David, which is his room ?” he again inquired—* I want to 
see him particularly.” 

Saying which, he slipped a shilling into the conscientious palm of 
Mr. David, and was walking off with him, when Mr. Pixton called the 
attention of the landlord to the circumstance, and at the same time 
pointed out to Mr. Leadbeater the impropriety of his conduct. 

‘* Mine is the first call, Mr. Leadbeater, therefore I expect you will 
not go into the room.” 

“Don’t bother yourself, Sir; I shall stand upon no ceremony,” 
replied Mr. Leadbeater. 

“You don’t mean to say you will go before me ?”’ 

** Most truly I do, and without asking your leave.’ 

“ Sir, I consider your conduct both ungentlemanly and untradesman- 
like,’’ exclaimed Mr. Pixton, in ire. “I "have been waiting a consider- 
able time to see Mr. Smith, and will not allow you or any other man to 
forestal me.” 

“‘ We shall see,”’ replied Leadbeater ; and forthwith he continued his 
search, Mr. Pixton meanwhile representing to the landlord his incon- 
sistency in thus allowing to one man that which he refused to another. 

They were in the midst of the discussion when Mr. Leadbeater re- 
turned, accompanied by the innocent cause of the dispute, having his 


arm inserted in that of Mr. Smith, with whom he was now in the act of 


leaving the hotel. As they were coming up the lobby, Mr. Pixton, 
with the still unfinished glass of ale in his hand, stepped out of the bar 
to meet them. 

‘“< Mr. Leadbeater,”’ he said, looking indignantly upon that gentle- 
man, ‘‘ you have behaved in a very improper and underhand manner— 
it is most unusual conduct, and such as no respectable tradesman would 
have demeaned himself to—and I do not scruple to tell you, Mr. Lead- 
beater, that you are no gentleman.” 

The object of this attack appeared so very well pleased with his diplo- 
matic success that the otherwise spirit-rousing language of Mr. Pixton 
totally failed in its effects—the only evidence of its having done any 
execution being the peculiar manner in which Mr. Leadbeater, with an 
exclamation of “ Bah!’ attempted to push aside his opponent, and so 
to make his egress from the house. In this slight action, however, 
dwelt all the evil; for whilst contemptuously “‘ sawing the air,” in 
violation of the instructions so immortally set forth, his hand came 
suddenly in contact with the glass of ale which Mr. Pixton still had in 
possession, the contents of which were thrown into the face and breast 


of the latter individual, to the no slight edification and amusement of 





the lookers-on, . Leadbeater himself, with a sardonic smile pursu- 
ing the even tenor of his way as if only a fly had buzzed in his ear. 
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Mr. Pixton was of course exceedingly wroth. After relieving himself 
of the unpleasant moisture, and concealing the stains upon his shirt- 
front as well as he was able, he hastened to his employers’ warehouse, 
related the circumstances that had occurred, and requested the advice 
of his friend Dunlop, the cashier. Mr. Dunlop had a soul above but- 
tons, and proposed that Leadbeater should be challenged! It was 
done—he carried the letter himself, and Mr. Leadbeater referred him 
to his friend Mr. Harding. The arrangements were made quickly— 
the place of meeting was to be Prestwich Wood—the time, to-morrow, 
at daybreak—the weapons, pistols. Never was business of so gentle- 
manly a nature managed so systematically—it seemed as if it were done 
by double-entry. 

The morning dawned at its accustomed hour—there was a heavy dew 
upon the grass, and the day gave promise of being particularly fine. 
It was about five o’clock when Pixton and his friend arrived at the 
place of meeting ; they had scarcely been five minutes when Leadbeater 
and his friend were upon the ground also. Mr. Dunlop and Mr. 
Harding conversed apart for a moment, and then proceeded to measure 
the ground. Whilst they were doing this Leadbeater very deliberately 
took off his coat and waistcoat, folded them carefully, and placed them 
on the grass; he then unbuttoned his braces, and fastened them round 
his waist, pulling them as tightly as he could ; which done, he quietly 
rolled up his shirt sleeves as far back as to the shoulder. Having com- 
pleted these preparations he stood with folded arms awaiting the signal 
for the onset. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Dunlop, offering the pistol to his prin- 
cipal. 

**Good Heavens! Leadbeater,” exclaimed Harding, when he saw his 
friend thus denuded of his upper clothing, “‘why the deuce do you 
appear in this extraordinary state ?”’ 

** To fight Pixton,” replied Mr. Leadbeater. 

** But you don’t mean to fight half-naked ?” 

‘To be sure I do—why not?” 

“Well,” said his second, “it’s a curious taste I must confess—but 
do as you like. Take the pistol.” 

Mr. Leadbeater, however, declined to take the weapon. 

** You don’t suppose,” said he, with most admirable naiveté, “ that 
I'm going to fight with pistols ?”’ 

** Of course I do—do you mean to say you are not ?”’ 

** Most certainly.” 

‘Then why the deuce did you put the affair into my hands? or why 
have we come here? Do you mean this as an insult to me ?” 

“Not I indeed. Look you here, Harding—if Pixton wants to fight, 
I’m ready for him; but I dont mean to stand and be shot at like a fool 
either for his satisfaction or any other man’s.” 

‘Then you're a jackass,” said Mr. Harding, “and I wish you good 
morning.” 

Saying which he walked off the ground, leaving Mr. Leadbeater 
squaring his fists opposite to the astonished Pixton (who stood, pistol 
in hand, ‘awaiting further orders,”’) bawling out at the same time, 
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‘Come along, Pixton—if you're for a fight, here’s at you—I’ll put it 
in as low as I can afford ; but no twelve yards of danger for John Lead- 
beater, if it’s all the same to you.’ 

Mr. Dunlop of course was disgusted—but Pixton was so much amused 
by the ludicrous nature of the scene that he burst into a hearty laugh, 
and taking the arm of his friend followed in the track of Harding, when 
they soon overtook, and in whose company they returned to Manches- 
ter, leavi ing Mr. Leadbeater to re-clothe himse If at his leisure. The 
affair became generally known within a very few hours, and to this day 
the duel between Pixton and Leadbeater, is the source of most unfailing 
mirth wherever its merits are discussed. 


THE FIRST SWALLOW. 


BY W. G. J. BARKER, ESQ. 





Once more true harbinger of spring, 
Bird of the never-tiring wing, 
Creature of sunshine, brisk and free, 
Emblem most fit of Liberty, 

I hail thee as a trusty friend 

Telling me winter’s storms have end. 


For months keen frosts have chain’d the earth 
Whence now the primrose has its birth, 

And where yon king-cups bloom so bright 
The heavy snows lay thick and white ; 

But flowers were not, and leaves were shed, 
And nature’s voice of song seemed dead. 


When the cold days brief hours were past, 
Gather’d the clouds and rose the blast ; 
Hard frozen hail and drenching rain 

Beat on the desolated plain, 

Till every brooklet’s silver thread 

Rushed like a torrent in its bed. 


And where, gay bird, went thou the while, 
When gloomy mists enwrapt our isle, 

When the weak shrunk to shelter warm, 

And the strong durst scarcely brave the storm, 
When o’er thy clay nest wildly flung 

Large icicles all glittering hung? 


O thou wert in a far-off land 

Where winter never held command, 
But flowers are always blowing bright, 
Nursed by the rich and warm sunlight ; 
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it A land where tempests rarely rise 

d- And clouds but seldom blot the skies. 

-d In vain beneath thee deep and wide 

h, The Ocean stretched his briny tide, 

m Thou didst not fear that wayward gale 
s- Should cross thy course or rend thy sail, 
1e But fearless, spread at once thy wing, 

'y And landed mid perpetual spring. 

ig 


And oh, since last my gazing eye 

Beheld thee wheeling through the sky, 

In flight so swift I scarce might trace 

The circles of thy giddy race,— 

What prospects strange, what sounds of fear 
Have burst upon thine eye, thine ear ! 


Couldst thou reveal what thou hast seen 

Of dark deeds wrought where thou hast been, 
The bloody rites and agonies 

Of demon worship’s sacrifice, 

Methinks it would be such a tale 

As well might turn each list’ner pale! 


Did but thy tongue boast human speech, 
Surely thou wouldst strange stories teach, 
Of deserts wild, and landscapes fair, 

Of stifling winds and spicy air, 

And such unwonted things as seem 

From traveller’s lip their fancy’s dream. 


Say, hast thou swept on rapid wing 

O’er mighty Quona’s * long sought spring, 
Watching his wave with sparkling play 
Burst freshly into sultry day ; 

Gath’ring fresh strength as on it flows, 
And watering nations where it goes? 


Hast thou beheld the lion’s cave ; 

Or visited ‘the white man’s grave”’ 
On that dread coast+ whose very breath 
Dooms all who touch its shore to death, 
Withering alike with fatal power 
Manhood in prime and beauty’s flower? 


Vainly I ask :—there is no spell 

Such wond’rous tales to make thee tell ; 
For, save thy short wild note of glee, 
Language has been denied to thee ; 


* The river Niger. + Sierra Leone. 
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By matchless Wisdom mute ordain’d, 
Thy tongue must never be unchain’d. 


And silent still, but not the less 
Companion felt in loneliness, 

Come ever, sweet bird, to my bower, 
When triumphing o’er winter’s power, 
Spring, with his balmy breath awakes 
The fresh flowers and unbinds the lakes 
For whilst I watch thy varying flight, 
Upborne on downy pinion light, 

I love to dream of distant climes, 

Or muse upon departed times, 

Till memory turns to weep alone 

O’er Hopes, and Loves, and Friendships flown 


Thou hast a glad life, though its span 

Is brief compared with that of man, 

But he must mourn for many years, 

And thou hast never cause for tears : 

Thy skies are always warm and bright, 
Undimm’d by storms, cheer’d with sunlight ;— 
Thrice-happy wanderer, free from grief and pain 
[ bid thee welcome to my cot again! 

Banks of the Yore 


THE NATIONALITY OF THE JEWS 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. G. RIESSER. 


The cause of this “ wonderful phenomenon,—the preservation of 
Judaism—is attributed to the circumstance, that with the Jews, religion 
and nationality have always been intimately bound up together.” In 
this so oft-repeated common-place, there is a little truth, mingled with 
much of error; let us try to separate the former from the latter. That 
this explanation really explains nothing, is proved by the simple fact, 
that nationality was, at least in an equal degree, peculiar to all ancient 
heathen religions, inasmuch as they stood in the closet connection with 
their national and political life, and yet, this cireumstance has not been 
able to preserve them from destruction. If we enter more deeply into 
the subject, we must feel at a loss to explain why here the everlasting 
should be preserved through its connection with the perishable, the 
spiritual through the physical, the divine through the worldly ; when 
in this very union, in other cases, has lain the germ of death for 
those forms to which it has given birth. When Greece and Rome fell, 
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their gods of necessity fell with them, because they were the gods of 
Greece or Rome, and because their splendour and majesty were 
only borrowed from them, they were, therefore, obliged inevitably to 
sink with them. And can the connection which here makes destruc- 
tion necessary and unavoidable, be there the cause of preservation ? 
Can that which works death in the one case, beget everlasting life in 
the other? That such an opinion must be founded in error, seems 
clear. Not the circumstance, that in Judaism religion and nationality 
have always been firmly bound together, but the nature of this bond 
has been its protection. Not through this connection, but in spite of 
it, Judaism still stands erect. Where religion was subordinate to, or 
co-operating with national life, where she served political ends, where 
the oracles of priests and augurs were tools in the hands of statesmen, 
means for working out their cunning plots, there religion necessarily 
followed the political existence on which it was dependant to the grave. 
But in Judaical life, religion itself, the idea of Gop was the govern- 
ing principle; and the national, the political, the worldly interests, 
were subservient to it. It is true, that the one was allied to the other, 
but not according to the principle of materialism, which sees in the 
soul nothing but the product of our various physical powers, but 
according to the most sublime spiritualism, which sees in the soul an 
independent being, swaying and outliving the body. 

According to our conviction, it is the spirit which sustains life in a 
nation, as well as in an individual, and the continuance, therefore, of 
Judaism is the immortality of spirit in history. But the view which 
solves the riddle of the miraculous preservation of Judaism through 
its close alliance with a presumed nationality, teaches the historical 
immortality of the body, and can only conceive the eternity of the 
spirit, through its connection with the former. That is consequently 
nothing else but the introduction of the grossest materialism, which 
denies the independence of the soul in history, and that in the very 
place where the clearest testimony, the most undoubted facts attest its 
falsehood. That the spirit of Judaism could survive the shattered 
fragments of its nationality, and its spirit prove itself independent of 
it, is sufficient to show even to the most unenlightened minds the im- 
mense difference between Judaism and the national and state religions 
of antiquity. And is the solution of this great, this unique fact 
to be sought for in what Judaism has in common with all those 
religions which have been buried for centuries? That Judaism could 
exist without territory, without nationality, without worldly power, 
without station or influence, without earthly support of any kind! that 
it could exist for centuries under oppression and persecution and out- 
ward contempt! this is the miracle natural according to our view, 
but inexplicable and mysterious to those who take an opposite one, 
which proves that like a spiritual being Judaism has preserved itself, 
and as such, demands respect and veneration. The power and the 
staff of Judah have been broken for ages, its religious thoughts and 
feelings have proved and will prove imperishable. The crown of 
David is irretrievably trampled in the dust, but the strings of his 
inspired harp sound, and will sound through centuries, awaking and 
sustaining faith, and love, and hope, and confidence. 
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ON THE FALLACY OF PHRENO-MAGNETISM, OR 
MESMERO-PHRENOLOGY ; 


AS SHOWN BY THE PHENOMENA OF SUGGESTED DREAMING, AND THE 
FORMATION OF ARBITRARY ASSOCIATIONS DURING SLEEP. 


BY JOSEPH PEEL CATLOW, ESQ., M.R.C.S.E. 


The diffusion of a desire for knowledge among those whose circum- 
stances render its acquirement difficult, naturally promotes a distaste 
for abstract theory, and an eager adoption of hypothetical causes; the 
labour of accurate investigation being thus avoided, while the mind is 
left free to be gratified with apparently new and anomalous phenomena. 
Of this we have a striking illustration in the popular adoption of the 
hypotheses of animal magnetism and phrenological organology, and in 
the interest attached to the distortions and exaggerations of the facts 
which they are intended to explain. But, if possible, this tendency to 
the eager adoption of hypothetical causes, and to the consequent 
neglect of real causes and common analogies, is still more remarkably 
exemplified in the recent combination of these two hypotheses, for the 
support of each other, under the names of phreno-magnetism and mes- 
mero-phrenology. 

The real existence of the hypothetical divisions of the brain already 
mapped out by Gall and Spurzheim, is said to be demonstrated, and an 
incalculable number of others are said to be equally realized by the ex- 
citement of the appropriate mental faculties in one human being at the 
will of another, who, by rubbing, touching, or simply pointing at the 
scalp, nay, without any sign of volitjon whatever, communicates a 
magnetic influence from his own person to the appropriate cerebral 
organ. 

The reasoning, if so it can be called, is evidently in a circle; the 
cerebral organs, forsooth, are real, because they are excited by animal 
magnetism, and this is real, because it excites the cerebral organs. 
And well might such logic be left to its own refutation, were it not 
that the critical analysis of error often leads to the better elucidation of 
known, or the discovery of unknown truth. 

The object of this paper might be mistaken were I to enumerate a 
tithe of the cerebral organs and groups of organs, of a positive and a 
negative character, that are said to have been thus demonstrated, in 
defiance of all the analogies of thought and feeling; such as aquiative- 
ness, or an organ for swimming, an organ for shooting, an organ for 
gesticulation, cum multis aliis. Nor would it be more agreeable to my 
purpose, to attempt to detail all the ludicrous turns given by the en- 
grossing spirit of hypothesis, to common occurrences, in the accidental 

discovery of such organs and faculties. Thus, for instance, when a 
patient is jaded with the exemplification of the faculty of adhesiveness, 
he shows his disinclination to be longer annoyed with demands on his 
affection ; or, having expressed his attachment to one person, he may 
confirm this by the expression of dislike to another. The operator at 
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once discovers that there is an organ for aversion; and this change 
having occurred during the continued touching or rubbing, he conjec- 
tures that he has slightly altered the position of his fingers, and con- 
cludes that the negative organ of aversion is near its positive counter- 
part. Thus, the number in any group of organs is doubled by the 
negative of each; and the manifestation is either sure to be agreeable 
to the operator’s will, or an evident mistake on his part or that of his 
patient is easily accounted for by the “nail’s-breadth” separation of 
allied and opposed organs ! 

Now, from a common tactual impression, on any part of the scalp, or 
from the radiation of heat between this and a pointed finger, as I 
have demonstrated by experiments, we can ordinarily expect only a 
suggestion of the affected locality, with, perhaps, a significant sign of 
satisfaction or displeasure. And a little experience in the observation 
of sleep, as it is influenced by external impressions, will convince any 
one that, though the effect may differ during sleep, in degree, and 
sometimes, even in kind, from that of similar impressions made on 
the same individual, in the waking state, it will retain an essential 
relation to the susceptibility of this state. It will, in fact, vary only 
with the tendency to be engrossed entirely by actual impressions, which 
results from the concentration, that may be said to characterize 
sleep, and to be the basis of all the phenomena of dreaming. In other 
words, the common effect of such tactual impressions is only exagge- 
rated during dreamy sleep, from the absence of all the counteracting 
impressions by which the mind is moderated during vigilance.—Thus, 
in some instances, the head, as any one of the limbs or the whole body, 
moves in the direction suggested by the slightest touch, without any 
indication but of the most passive submission to the will of the opera- 
tor, or rather to the impression which he makes ; a fact that deserves 
well to be noted, in relation to the rectification of spasmodic affections 
of the muscles by appropriate gentle suggestions during sleep. 

On the other hand, great impatience of such impressions is variously 
betrayed.—Thus, on one occasion, the rubbing of the organ of com- 
bativeness appeared, at first, to satisfy the anxious expectation of a 
phreno-magnetic operator when the patient rose abruptly and stamped 
with her foot, until, on the organ of adhesiveness being similarly rubbed, 
he was sadly disappointed in his triumph, to find exactly the same 
demonstration repeated.—So, on another occasion, when an operator 
eagerly and strenuously rubbed the organ of self-esteem, a country 
lad roared out impatiently, “I’m not 1**sy !’—But, on the contrary, 
it may be readily understood, that touching the conventional locality of 
a supposed cerebral organ may be apt to suggest the idea of the appro- 
priate mental faculty, or the exercise of such faculty, in a person in 
whom the arbitrary association has already been formed; or, in other 
words, who has seen the organs and their faculties mapped on a chart, 
or exemplified by pantomimic gesticulation, or other methods. 

I need not further observe, that a due consideration of the phenomena 
of dreaming will make it equally easy to understand that, when such a 
person is asleep, an appropriate dream may be excited by similar touch- 
ing, as it may occur spontaneously. Mental states are, in fact, more or 
less known to be subject to the same laws of association or suggestion, 
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in sleep as in vigilance ; suggested dreams, as depending either upon 
internal or external excitement, being the result of these laws, and 
regulated strictly according to them. 

The popular custom of passing bridescake through the ring, affords 
a familiar illustration of dreaming excited by an impression made on 
the mind in the waking state ; and it is well known that we often dream 
of things that have but little affected us during the day; just as 
thoughts or impressions recur to us, when we are awake, that we 
scarcely remember to have before attracted our attention. The dreams 
that actuate us during sleep, equally with the reminiscences that move 
us when awake, have a relation both to internal or external impressions 
which immediately excite them, and to thoughts or feelings that have 
before affected us. It is then vain for the phreno-magnetists, under 
the warranty of a supposed extraordinary cause which is sufficient to 
set any apparent anomaly at defiance, confidently to assert that they can, 
by common tactual impressions, which differ only as to locality, excite 
the pantomimie or other exemplification of the so-called cerebral facul- 
ties, when the association has not been previously formed,—that is, in 
persons who have no notion whatever of the cerebral organs or their 
faculties, and who have neither seen nor heard of them being so exem- 
plified. In general, indeed, they confine themselves at first to the 
former part of the assertion, and affirm the latter only when they find 
they have no other resource; the engrossing spirit of hypothesis not 
being remarkable for increasing the regard for accuracy. And as it is 
often much easier to make such a negative assertion than it is directly to 
rebut it with the actual circumstances of the allegation, it gains ready 
credence with all who profess to make simple facts the basis of reasoning, 
and yet, are afraid to dogmatize or reason even upon the best established 
facts, when they appear to be contradicted by new observations. 

Such parties do not consider that the unqualified assertions of an 
ignorant or inconsiderate man, are as unworthy of confidence as those 
of an intentional deceiver. 

We need not be surprised that believers in animal magnetism give 
ready credence to such a statement as the above, contradictory to and 
incompatible as it is with all the known facts and laws of association, 
when we consider that they give equal credence to a statement which is 
incompatible with known facts and laws that are of easier general appre- 
hension, viz. that, under the influence of magnetism, sight is exercised 
through opaque bodies, or by other organs of sense than the eye; that 
is, without an apparatus for the arrangement of the rays of light. 

The credence of the two assertions rests upon the same unphiloso- 
phical basis, and the same misapprehension of the Baconian principle 
of induction, viz. the supposed impossibility of forming a general axiom 
(to use this term in the sense of Bacon), or of determining a natural fact 
that cannot be controverted by any subsequent development of truth. 
How few even of the learned have escaped the hypothetical dogmatism 
of the schools, without thus running into the opposite and equally un- 
philosophical extreme of universal scepticism, it would be beside my 
purpose to notice. But believers of animal magnetism—which all 
mesmero-phrenologists must necessarily be, however they may profess 
to confine themselves to facts—are more especially prepared to receive 
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the fallacious statement alluded to, as they assert the general influence 
of a mysterious agent in exciting all the varieties of mental states and 
voluntary movements in human beings, independently of their appro- 
priate extrinsic excitants ; or, in other words, without any demonstrable 
impressions on the organs of sense; both Locke and Bacon having 
written in vain, for them, on the origin of ideas and the limits of human 
understanding and art. Surely such dogmatical sceptics should produce 
at least one simple common instance of an idea arising in the mind 
without an appropriate external impression, before they demand our 
belief of idle statements, the truth of which is utterly incompatible 
with its ascertained laws. No experiment was necessary to disprove the 
general assertion, by whatever testimony it might be supported, that 
consciousness and volition can be suspended in sleep, and that all the 
varied modes of mental and bodily action that are exemplified in dream- 
ing and somnambulism, can be excited independently of the sensible 
impressions that ordinarily produce these effects. 

As it is unphilosophical to bring ascertained facts to the ordeal or 
test of gratuitous hypothesis, it is equally so to undertake its direct re- 
futation when it is supported by no known fact. But, considering its 
natural use in exciting certain minds to the eager pursuit of knowledg», 
I have thought it no unworthy task to endeavour, by direct and diver- 
sified experiments, to demonstrate the real character of the phenomena 
on which the hypothesis of animal magnetism has fixed the attention 
of the public ; together with the sensible impressions that produce them, 
as well as the susceptibility that disposes to their manifestation. 

Now my experiments, to which, however, I can only thus allude, 
have satisfactorily demonstrated the reality of phenomena that the 
learned, misled by the unphilosophical exaggerations of the animal 
magnetizers, have denied ; such as, for instance, the capacity to determine 
the form and some other qualities of certain objects, without the use of 
sight, or the direct consciousness of any sensible impression. But, 
they have, also, demonstrated the real dependence of these phenomena 
on common sensible impressions affecting the patient as in a dream ; 
and consequently, their analogy to the ordinary effects of such impres- 
sions, both during vigilance and sleep. 

Having succeeded in this analytical process, with all the other phe- 
nomena, it was no difficult matter, in the same way, to explain the 
experiments of the mesmero-phrenologists, independently of the mag- 
netic and the phreno-organological hypothesis. And, though it was, 
in itself, unnecessary thus to disprove an asserted relation that no in- 
ductive philosopher could for a moment entertain, I have, happily, been 
able to diversify my experiments so as to illustrate very remarkably the 
phenomena of suggested dreaming. I have, moreover, succeeded in 
demonstrating a fact, which may, as thus exemplified, be considered new 
in the metaphysics of mind, and which comes strikingly in aid of all 
the other phenomena developed in mesmeric experiments, to show the 
analogy between the states of sleep and vigilance, as a fundamental ele- 
ment in the experimental philosophy of consciousness and volition, of 
which I may safely affirm the whole series of my experiments to form 
the first basis. 

The new fact to which I allude is the formation, during sleep, of an 
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arbitrary association, that becomes more or less durable in the mental 
susceptibility of this state. Thus, by way of experiment, either artificially 
induce sleep, or observe a person who has gone spontaneously to sleep, 
but who can be actuated by external impressions, without awaking; or 
in other words, who can be made to dream. One who is ignorant of 
phrenology, or who is not a thorough and prejudiced believer in it, is 
the most convenient for the experiment, though not absolutely neces- 
sary. In fact, the prejudice of a patient who is acquainted with the 
** polarities” that the phreno-magnetists profess to have discovered in 
various parts of the body, may be artfully operated upon, for the suc- 
cess of the process, especially by another known believer, who can be 
induced, for the love of truth, purposely to practise that which he has 
often done unconsciously in the ardour of his experimental researches. 
As a general principle, it is desirable that the arbitrary association 
which is attempted to be formed or suggested during sleep, should have 
no apparent incompatibility with the arbitrary or other associations 
that the patient has already acquired in the waking state. 

Touch, then, the conventional locality of one of the cerebral organs, or 
any other part of the head or body, and whisper a suggestion of the dream 
or action that is to be excited. Having thus excited one dream or ac- 
tion, excite others in succession ; each time, continuing to touch the 
same part while whispering. The patient may thus, with more or less 
facility, varying from the instantaneous influence of a single word, to 
the necessity of repeated gentle persuasion, be made to kneel down, 
repeat the Lord’s prayer, or any other known or suggested form of 
words, shake hands, fight, or do anything that is congenial to his habits 
and feelings in the waking state, and to his actual position and suscep- 
tibility while asleep. 

It may be here observed that a very slight whisper is often more apt 
to excite the attention of the patient than a louder sound ; and that the 
effect is also facilitated by addressing him by his name ; facts which 
are agreeable to the common laws of association, but which my limits 
will not allow me to dilate upon. 

Having gone through a number of experiments of this kind, accord- 
ing to the known capacity or memory of the patient during vigilance, 
repeat them by merely touching the parts, without whispering, or any 
other mode of suggestion. The patient will appropriately repeat each 
dream or action in any varied order of succession, and either during the 
same interval of sleep, or after a succeeding period of vigilance. The 
duration of the association thus acquired, and the accuracy and facility 
with which the patient responds to the suggestion when he is asleep, 
will vary with his capacity in the waking state, and with other incidental 
circumstances that are known to affect the memory. The same pro- 
cess even of hesitation, reflection, and successive experiment as may be 
observed to occur in the waking state will appear to take place, in the 
event of a difficulty or mistake, until the patient regains the proper 
association or has fixed upon a wrong one. 

By this mode of experiment, we may form in the mind of a suitable 
patient, during sleep, all the arbitrary associations of cranial localities, 
cerebral organs, and mental faculties, that so many accurate observers 
and logical thinkers have gained in the waking state. The lamp of 
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phrenology may thus, by the aid of animal magnetism, be kept burning 
for the good of mankind, both night and day; and mayhap, the dreams 
of the sleeping votaries of this science may prove as deeply philosophi- 
cal, and as accordant with the nature of mind, as the speculations of 
those that are awake. By this mode of experiment, moreover, we may 
open an endless vista of curious discovery.—Thus, we may, for instance, 
enlarge our knowledge of the nervous system and of sympathy, by find- 
ing the cerebral organ of climbing to be immediately affected when we 
touch the side of the nose, the organ of swimming in communication 
with the knee, that of dancing, as might have been anticipated, with 
the calf of the leg, that of gesticulation or attitude with the shoulder, 
that of material beauty with the arm; not to allude to a multitude of 
other cerebral organs that have already been thus discovered, nor to 
the reversals and transpositions of organs and localities, that may be 
demonstrated to any conceivable extent. 

Nothing can baffle the spirit of hypothesis; and I presume my 
experiments will convince the phreno-magnetists that the ‘‘ magnetic 
poles” of the cerebral organs are as numerous as the minutest distin- 
guishable points of the skin; or, in other words, that an arbitrary 
association may either be formed during sleep, or may constitute the 
element of a dream, when purposely or accidentally formed in the 
waking state, between almost any conceivable idea or impression, and 
any part of the body. When I speak of the formation of arbitrary 
associations during sleep, as a new fact in metaphysics, I must qualify 
the statement by allying it to the known fact of the spontaneous repe- 
tition of dreams; and especially as this is remarkably exemplified in 
the dreams that are excited during artificially induced sleep; a fact 
referred to by the animal magnetizers, under the term of ‘‘ double con- 
sciousness ;”’ but the analogy of which, to the phenomena of sponta- 
neous dreaming, their attachment to the hypothesis of a peculiar 
mesmeric cause and state, makes them apt to overlook. 

To qualify my assertion of a new fact, I might also refer to the me- 
lancholy instances of associations formed in the dreams of sleep, that 
have been remembered and perpetuated, to the distraction and torment 
of the sufferer, in the waking state; and these analogies might, if my 
limits allowed, lead me to consider the natural uses of the susceptibility 
of dreaming, and the advantage derivable from its artificial development 
and exhaustion. Have we, then, any reason to conclude that the 
phreno-magnetists, use in their first experiments on patients who 
have not, in any manner, gained the requisite arbitrary associations, any 
means of suggestion besides touching, rubbing, or pointing ? They assert 
unhesitatingly that they do not: but, without either directly vouching 
for the stern integrity of some, or unnecessarily impeaching the veracity 
of any, (the latter of which is too readily done by those who totally 
misunderstand the phenomena, and will not take sufficient pains to 
investigate them,) and moreover, without alluding to the difficulty of 
finding such virgin patients in certain localities, where the phreno- 
magnetic mania has prevailed somewhat after the fashion of the epi- 
demics of the middle ages, we may rebut their apparently confident 
assertion by numerous well-attested reports of incautious whispering or 
louder suggestions in their successful experiments, both in public and 
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in private ; and on the other hand, by equally or still more numerous 
authentic instances of the entire failure of mere unassisted contact to 
produce the desired excitement, when it has at once been elicited by 
appropriate whispering or other sounds purposely or accidentally 
uttered by the operator or the spectators. On this latter head, my 
own experience has been ample ; and I have variously illustrated the 
principle by direct experiments. 

It is, indeed, excessively difficult for ardent minds, flushed with the 
excitement or the expectation of discovery, and engrossed by hypotheses 
that distract the attention from all but the actual object, to avoid giving 
utterance to their thoughts: and I have, accordingly, found it require 
more than my utmost vigilance to prevent the operators and others 
making suggestions that, apparently give instant efficiency to the im- 
pressions on the skin. This difficulty is enhanced, and the probable 
value of the negative assertion at present under consideration is much 
lessened, by the fact that nearly all the patients are accustomed to con- 
tinue the exemplification of the faculties only while the operator con- 
tinues to touch, rub, or point; the disappointment that must, with 
certain patients, be otherwise experienced, being readily conceived to 
vent itself in verbal utterance, as the operation becomes tedious. An 
experienced phreno-magnetic candidly confessed that he could not, on 
considering, recollect a single case in which the first manifestation of 
the faculties had been elicited without distinct verbal suggestions, of 
the efficiency of which he had been, up to the time of the avowal, utterly 
ignorant. This gentleman also publicly described the manner in which 
he had always seen the “ polarities” of the organs exemplified in fresh 
patients, viz. by the actual expression of the organ and of the part in 
which it was imagined to be polarized, at the instant this part was 
touched. 


I may further state, in this place, that at a public demonstration of 


the theory propounded in this paper, given in Manchester by my inge- 
nious friend Mr. Dunn, a female patient appeared, who had been exhi- 


bited by the editor of the Phreno-magnet as an uncontaminated proof 


of phreno-magnetism, and who, in his presence, and without any denial 
of her veracity on his part, stated, that he had requested leave to mes- 
merise her for the purpose of trying her with an organ that he said he 
had just discovered, naming, in her presence, the organ, and its place. 
Such is the value of statements, the truth of which is incompatible with 
known facts and natural laws ! 

Another patient was brought forward on the same occasion, who 
positively asserted that the editor’s principal subject of experiment, 
before the excitement of the cerebral organs was first tried with her, 
actually in terms instructed her how to exemplify them. Surely, after 
this, we need not be surprised to see so much uniformity in the experi- 
ments of the phreno-magnetists ! 

Moreover, against the negative assertion that we are endeavouring 
to rebut, it may be observed, that the excitement of very commonly 
known organs often succeeds when the operator is restricted to mere 
touching, while that of others less generally known entirely fails : 
und this difference is at once manifest on touching organs that are 
known to be familiar to the patient, and others that he is certainly 
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unacquainted with: the latter being at once excited by appropriate 
verbal suggestions, with or without touching, as the former may 
be, though certainly not in all cases, by mere touching. I am, indeed, 
tempted, from some observations, to suspect, that in no instance of a 
first experiment, will mere touching or rubbing cause the exemplifica- 
tion of the cerebral organs or faculties, unless, with a knowledge of 
their localities, there be combined an acquired idea of this effect or 
relation ; whether this associated idea be accompanied with belief in 
the reality of the organs and the magnetic influence, or otherwise. It 
is easy to understand that, without such an acquired idea, the patient 
may be made to dream of the organ or faculty when its conventional 
locality is touched ; but it is utterly impossible to account, on such a 
supposition, for the generally uniform manner in which not only the 
same patient exemplifies them, but all the patients of the same phreno- 
magnetic school imitate each other. In fact, while the exemplification 
of the organs varies somewhat in different individuals, and in the same 
individual at different times, it has always a direct relation to their 
acquired notions of the faculties supposed to be included in the function 
of each organ; which are well known to differ, not only among the 
pupils, but among the greatest masters in phrenology. Thus the phre- 
nological dreaming of one of my patients was considerably refined and 
extended after reading cursorily Mr. Combe’s work on phrenology ; 
and on the other hand, it is a matter of common observation, that the 
Nottingham and Sheffield patients are principally trained in the same 
methods of exemplifying the faculties. Nay, it is, moreover, observable 
that patients require to be excited variously according to the acquire- 
ment of the association, in each case, by momentary or by continued 
touching ; not to mention many other particular facts, all tending to 
the same purpose. 

But the evidence against the negative assertion on which the phreno- 
magnetists wish us implicitly to rely, is surely brought to a climax when 
a patient is found to be utterly insusceptible of the required excitement, 
from mere touching, while he remains altogether ignorant of phreno- 
logy, but is immediately made to exemplify the faculties, in any ap- 
pointed manner, as soon as he has purposely examined a phrenological 
bust or chart. Nay, the climax is, if possible, still further heightened 
into absurdity, when this patient, after studying one side of a bust hav- 
ing the organs marked in the usual manner, and the other side having 
them transposed or reversed, exemplifies them as they are touched on 
the right or on the left side of his head. Thus, for example, when 
I touch in my patient Lemon, the organ of destructiveness on the left 
side, he habitually repeats a piece of verse chosen by himself, for the 
purpose, and suitable to his taste, as vowing destruction at once to the 
tories and whigs. At first this was done without any gesticulation, but 
he afterwards began to use it with very appropriate violence—thus 
carrying into his dreams the desire which he had when awake to do 
justice equally to these oppressors of the people and to his oration. 
But on my touching the same organ on the right side, Lemon at once 
forgets his chartist effusion and begins, in devout attitude and tone, to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
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This same young man afforded me the opportunity of discovering, 
by suggestions made in the waking state, that is, by means of appro- 
priate words written on the phrenological bust which he used in study- 
ing the science, five new organs, the first idea of which occurred to me 
in connexion with Mr. Combe’s organ of alimentiveness ; this, by a 
happy anticipation, I conceived must consist of a group of proximate 
organs—and these, mesmerically tested, proved to be the organs of 
eating, drinking, smoking, snuffing, aad chewing ! 

On the whole, then, I conclude that the alleged natural or unac- 
quired relation between the tactual impressions made on the scalp and 
the excitement of certain gesticulations or dreams is a mere hypothesis, 
resting necessarily on two other hypotheses, viz. that of certain cerebral 
divisions or organs, and that of a magnetic or other mysterious influence, 
emanating, at his will, from one human being, and penetrating, without 
any known means of communication, to the particular point to which it 
is arbitrarily directed. 

I further conclude, without interfering with the phreno-organological 
hypothesis itself, that the magnetic hypothesis is utterly unnecessary 
to account for dreams that are evidently excited, agreeably to the com- 
mon laws of mental association in sleep and vigilance, by sensible im- 
pressions that have been arbitrarily associated with them, or with certain 
ideas in one or other of these states. 

I still further conclude that the magnetic hypothesis is, with 
respect to these excited dreams, doubly gratuitous and superfluous ; 
that is, not only as they are readily accounted for on the common 
principles of mental philosophy, but as direct experiments have de- 
monstrated the dependance on common sensible impressions of all the 
other phenomena that are allied to them by a general reference to the 
same hypothetical causes. 

Finally, I feel myself authorized to conclude, that it is the acme of 
absurdity to set up, notwithstanding any conceivable amount or weight 
of adverse testimony, a single negative statement, viz. that the patients 
in whom the so-called cerebral organs are excited, in the first instance, 
by mere touching, have in no other way previously acquired the re- 
quisite associations, and that, too, not only against the positive state- 
ments to the contrary, and the complete refutation of the negative 
assertions, whenever they have been candidly and adequately investi- 
gated, but against all the known laws of mind. And that, moreover, 
such statements should be considered as sufficient to confirm two hypo- 
theses that are otherwise gratuitous, one of which, at least, having 
been proved, by direct experiment, to be utterly unnecessary to supply 
the place of actually demonstrated, real, and sufficient causes. 
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CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 


BY THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULEY. 


Of late years the custom of an author collecting and editing his 
writings published at various periods, into one whole has been very 
much the fashion. In many instances such re-publication has been 
aczompanied by notes, introductions, and appendices, explaining pas- 
sages which might otherwise lose their meaning, and giving a history 
as to the how and when such works were written. We have thus pre- 
sented to us by an author his works in their most complete form, and 
in the shape—with his latest emendations and corrections—in which 
he wishes them to descend to posterity. Mr. Macauley has, however, 
contented himself with arranging in chronological order his papers 
from the Edinburgh Review, with some minor alterations only from 
their original form. From the year 1825 to the year 1841, he ap- 
pears to have been an occasional contributor to that leading periodical. 
He now re-publishes all, excepting as he says in his preface, “Those on 
the Utilitarian Philosophy, which he withdraws, as they contain stric- 
tures on Mr. Mills; not because of certain doctrines which they con- 
tain, but because a critic should have abstained from using contemp- 
tuous language respecting the historian of British India.” 

We give the contents of these volumes, for we are sure that those of 
our readers who possess or can refer to the numbers of the Edinburgh 
Review, will be glad to know which those papers are, that have pro- 
ceeded from the pen of one who is at the same time a most eloquent 
debater and skillful writer. They are :—Milton, Machiavelli, Hallam, 
Southey’s Colloquies, Robert Montgomery’s Poems, Civil Disabilities 
of the Jews, Moore’s Life of Byron, Boswell’s Johnson, John Bunyan, 
Hampden, Burleigh, War of the Succession of Spain, Horace Walpole, 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Sir James Macintosh, Lord Bacon, 
Gladstone on Church and State, Sir William Temple, Lord Clive, 
Von Ranke, Leigh Hunt, Lord Holland, and Warren Hastings. We 
have been the most interested in his historical essays—those ranging 
from the Commonwealth to the Revolution, the most interesting and 
stirring period in English history—may we not say in the history of 
the world. We have here pourtrayed, as with a master’s hand, through- 
out this series, the characters and actions of those great mén, who, 
whether advocating the rights of the people, or the prerogatives of the 
monarch—directing the destinies of the country in the cabinet, or 
sealing their devotedness to their principles on the field of battle, have 
left their names as household words. The obstinacy yet indecision of 
Charles 1, the valour and energy of Cromwell, the discernment and elo- 
quence of Vane, the humanityand moderation of Manchester, the artless 
public spirit of Sidney, the treasons of Strafford, and the bigotry and 





. imbecility of Laud, are all strongly depicted. In reference to Milton, 


the poet and the patriot, that glory of the Commonwealth, Mr. Macauley 
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thus writes—*“ But there are a few characters which have stood the 
ablest scrutiny and the severest tests, which have been tried in the 
furnace and have proved pure, which have been weighed in the balance 
and have been found not wanting, which have been declared sterling 
by the general consent of mankind, and which are visibly stamped 
with the image and superscription of the Most High.” 

In the review of the Life of Hampden. Mr. Macauley pays his tri- 
bute of praise to this bold assertor of his country’s rights, whose life 
was devoted to her service, and whose death on Chalgrove Field was 
one of the first sacrifices on the altar of Freedom.—“ to Hampden, 
whose sobriety and self-command, whose perfect soundness of judg- 
ment, and perfect rectitude of intention might have restrained the 
excesses of the popular party in the hour of triumph.” His fall was 
therefore a national loss, for had his councils been spared to England, 
a Commonwealth might have been established on a firm and secure 
foundation. 

Turn we now to the great master-spirit on the opposite side—the 
renegade Strafford—who began life with the accents of public liberty 
on his lips, who passed the greater part of his political career in up- 
holding arbitrary power, and who died basely deserted by that monarch 
he had served. He was the first of the rats (since his time how pro- 
lific a race!)—the first Englishman to whom a peerage was a sacra- 
ment of infamy, and a monarch’s smile a sufficient exchange for a 
people’s love. But Stafford, so detested by the party he deserted, 
and so marked out as a traitor to his country by all the lovers of free- 


dom, has ever been, as Mr. Macaulay justly remarks, an object of 


peculiar interest to those whose lives have been spent like his in 
proving that “there is no malice like the malice of a renegade,” the 
deserter of his principles for power; and that nothing is more natural 
than that one turncoat should eulogize another. These words were 
written some time ago; events in our own times have exhibited their 
complete exemplification. Mr. Macaulay has proved a true prophet. The 
malice displayed in both houses of parliament from the Treasury 
benches—particularly from two deserters from the liberal ranks, with 
whom Mr. Macauley was at that time acting in concert—towards their 
former associates is most striking. Nothing can exceed the bitterness 
with which Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham attack those leaders 
under whom they formerly served, but who have not, like them, de- 
serted the cause of the people. Leaving the Commonwealth, we pass 
on to “the Revolution,” and in connection with that event have been 
struck with the truth of the following words, which we think ought to 
be impressed upon the minds of those, particularly at the present 
time, who rule their country’s destiny. 

“We know of no great revolution which might not have been pre- 
vented by compromise early and graciously made. There is a crisis 
at which moderate concession may emend, conciliate, and preserve. 
Happy will it be for England, if in such a crisis, her interests be con- 
fided to men for whom history has not recorded in vain, the long 
series of human crimes, or follies, or wars.” 

Mr. Macauley’s views of the events which brought about “the 
glorions Revolution,” are, in many respects. similar to those so ably 
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unfolded, in some late papers in this magazine, by Mr. M‘Cullagh. 
The necessary result of the invasion of this country by William of 
Nassau, “ was owing principally to an act of ungrateful perfidy, such 
as no soldier ever before committed, and to those monstrous fictions 
respecting the birth of the Prince of Wales, which persons of the 
highest rank were not ashamed to circulate. Throughout the whole 
transaction no commanding talents were displayed by any English- 
man, no extraordinary risks were run, no sacrifices were made, except- 
ing the sacrifice which Churchill made of honour, and Anne of natural 
affection.” 

Although the Revolution was effected by men who cared little for 
political principles, and set at nought all ties of gratitude and honour, 
yet still it was the time when the seeds of political freedom were sown, 
which have since grown up and flourished—mixed, however, with 
tares. 

Mr. Macauley in his review of the posthumous works of Sir James 
Macintosh, “ The History of the Revolution of 1688,” enters fully 
upon the subject, and explains the benefits which, in his opinion, have 
accrued from that event. Ist, The passing of the Toleration act ; 2d, 
The establishment of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland; 3d, The 
alteration in the mode of granting the supplies; 4th, The purification 
of the administration of justice; and lastly, the full establishment of 
the liberty of unlicensed printing. These are certainly important 
benefits, but alas! in how many respects imperfectly executed. After 
more than 150 years toleration is hardly tolerated,—the Scottish 
church is apparently on the eve of a violent separation—supplies are 
granted with a lavish hand—judges are accused of partiality in the 
execution of the duties of their exalted station, and acts have been 
passed to restrain the liberty of the press. There still remains much 
to be done, before we can enjoy the full fruit of that event. 

The articles to which we have now referred, present us with the 
style and manner of our author when treading on historic ground ; as a 
complete contrast turn we to the papers on Robert Montgomery’s Poems, 
and Boswell’s Life of Johnson. We have here specimens of splendid 
cutting up—where all the ridicule and sarcasm Mr. Macauley can 
muster are brought to bear on the heads of these unfortunate authors. 
The well known motto on the cover of the Edinburgh Review must 
have been before his eyes and guiding his pen—Judex. damnatur cum 
nocens absolvitur. And truly there is no fear here that the judge 
should be condemned by the escape of the criminal, for he labours 
hard to prove—and we must acknowledge somewhat successfully 
—that Mr. Montgomery knows nothing of poetry or grammar, and that 
the fine thoughts which are found here and there scattered in his works, 
are plagiarisms, but so mangled from their originals that they are like 
those stolen goods which are advertised to be returned as they are of 
“no value to any save the owner.” The other culprit, the biographer 
of Dr. Johnson, is convicted of mistakes innumerable, errors inten- 
tional, and of egotism insupportable, so that even his own family 
shrunk in some degree from the imputation of being connected with 
James Boswell. 

In the second volume there is an interesting and valuable review of 
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the life, political and philosophical, of Lord Bacon, he who has been so 
appropriately denominated as “ the wisest, weakest, meanest of man- 
kind,” the glory, but at the same time the disgrace of his age. His 
infamous conduct to Lord Essex, without whose friendly assistance 
and counsel he might never have reached to that eminence he attained 
—his cringing and fawning to Elizabeth and James I. and those in 
authority under them, from whom he thought might be obtained poli- 
tical rank—and his bribery and corruption as Lord High Chancellor, 
through which he finally fell, are brought vividly before the reader. 

But if his public life was, for the most part, stained with the basest 
ingratitude and most consummate hypocrisy, he has redeemed all or 
thrown them in the shade by his splendid intellectual acquirements. 
“The difference,” as Mr Macauley remarks, “between the soaring eagle 
and the creeping snake, was but a type of the difference between Ba- 
con the philosopher, and Bacon the Attorney-General—Bacon seeking 
for truth, and Bacon seeking for the seals. They, therefore, who 
survey only one half of his character, may speak of him with unmixed 
admiration or with unmingled contempt. But those only judge of him 
correctly who take in one view Bacon in speculation and Bacon in 
action. They will have no difficulty in comprehending how one and 
the same man should have been far before his age and far behind it— 
in one line the boldest and most useful of innovators, in another, the 
most obstinate champion of the foulest abuses.” 

Two Essays are devoted by Mr. Macauley to the history of the 
rise and progress of our East Indian possessions, in his reviews of the 
life and labours of those two men to whom above all others we owe 
the consolidation of that vast empire—Clive and Hastings. Both 
men of extraordinary abilities, both encountering and overcoming 
difficulties which to others would have been insurmountable, both as 
the reward of that perseverance, enjoying the highest dignity in the 
East—and both subjected in their own country to accusations involving 
shameful breaches of faith, and most unjustifiable conduct both in the 
acquisition and the government of that then new empire. With re- 
spect to Hastings, his trial of eight years’ duration, and the dignity 
and calmness with which he conducted himself throughout, were con- 
sidered a sufficient atonement. 

We must, however now draw to aconclusion, but cannot do so with- 
out calling the attention of the reader to that most masterly essay, 
namely, the review of Gladstone on Church and State. Mr. Glad- 
stone, now M.P. for Liverpool, is, next to the Premier, the most 
talented in the ministerial ranks, and, like his leader, shows a strong 
bias in favour of free trade. His first work, on which Mr. Macauley 
severely animadverts, was to uphold the connection of church and 
state in its strictest sense, perhaps in some respects farther than was 
ever before done. His reviewer triumphantly demolishes his argu- 
ments, while he pays a just compliment to the talents of the writer. 
We must content ourselves however with a reference to this and 
others which we have been obliged to pass unnoticed, and conclude 
with an extract from the review of Southey’s Colloquies, so appropriate 
to the present state of the nation, and so worthy of deep and serious 
consideration. It is not by the intermeddling of Mr. Southey’s idol— 
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the omniscient and omnipotent state—but by the prudence and energy of 
the people, that England has hitherto been carried forward in civiliza- 
tion, and it is to the same prudence and the same energy that we now 
look with comfort and good hope. Our rulers will best promote the 
improvement of the nation by strictly confining themselves to their 
own legislative duties, by leaving capital to find its most lucrative 
course—commodities their fair price—industry and intelligence their 
natural reward—idleness and folly their natural punishment—by main- 
taining peace, by defending property, by diminishing the price of law, 
and by observing strict economy. Let the government do this—the 
people will assuredly do the rest—We now take our leave of Mr. 
Macauley, recommending these volumes to our readers, satisfied that 
they will receive from their perusal both pleasure and profit. 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 





The statement of the revenue for the quarter ending 5th April, was looked for 
with some interest and anxiety. The additional revenue from the Income Tax had, it 
was known, been received in great part during that period, and it was expected that 
the amount so obtained would have been sufficient to cover the very great deficiency 
of the preceeding quarter. The result has shown that the nation was previously 
taxed to an amount as heavy as could be borne, and that when the people were called 
upon to pay indirect taxation, an impost, known only as a war tax, they contracted 
their expenditure in articles taxed indirectly. The receipts from the Customs and 
Excise were even less than in the winter quarter, and every source of revenue had 
suffered, except that arising from the Post Office, which latter is fast approaching 
the sum obtained before the recent most beneficial change. The receipts from the 
Income and Property Tax had been nearly two millions, but still there was a de- 
crease; the strongest of all arguments to prove the extreme suffering and privations 
of the people. 

Comparing 1841-2 with 1842-3, we find indeed a slight increase of £714,983, 
but during this latter period two and a half millions were derived from what is em- 
phatically denominated ‘‘ Poet’s Own.” Some discussion took place in both houses 
of Parliament, as to the productiveness of this tax, some estimating it as high as 
seven millions a year. We believe, however, it will not much exceed the estimate 
of Sir R. Peel, and that it may realize between four and five millions. The hopes 
expressed by the Premier at the close of the last session of Parliament have now 
been proved fallacious, he may again ¢ry to assure us that the extreme point of de- 
pression has been reached, and that we must still have faith in his prescriptions. 
What the Chancellor of the Exchequer may propose in his forth-coming budget, is 
not yet known, an increase of their inquisitorial tax is rumoured, but surely will 
not be patiently borne by the country. 

In Parliament nothing of any particular moment has transpired. Easter finished 
the first act of the session, little done for the prosperity of the people and the 
prospect of but little to follow. The House of Commons voted the supplies as 
usual, lavishly and rapidly, any opposition to particular items, negatived by large 
majorities. 

In the Lords, Lord Brougham brought forward a vote of thanks to Lord Ash- 
burton for effecting a treaty with the United States. The course pursued seems 
irregular and unprecedented ; why should the government have left to others the 
task of introducing such a subject, if they thought the services rendered worthy of 
so great an honour. 

Mr. Hume is to move a similar resolution in the House of Commons. This 
treaty has occasioned much discussion, and seems to please neither country. Had 
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it been a treaty for free trade, it would have done far more to knit together Eng- 
land and America, and would have united in one harmonious whole, two countries 
of common origin. 

The Education clauses in the Factories Bill have created, as was to have been 
expected, great ferment among Dissenters whose religious rights are so severely 
menaced. Lord J. Russel has laid upon the table of the House of Commonsa 
series of resolutions which he intends to move after Easter, containing great modi- 
fications of the original bill, and it is fully expected that Sir James Graham will 
agree to them, at least, in part. Still, so much alarm has been excited, that it 
would, perhaps, be better to withdraw the bill altogether, and endeavour, during 
the recess, so to amend its provisions as may, with the least possible violence to 
the religious feelings of the community, provide for, what is felt to be so greatly 
needed, the sound education of the people. 

The subject of emigration was brought forward by Mr. C. Buller, who endeavoured 
to impress it upon the house that, as one means of giving additional employment 
to capital and labour, and thereby of bettering the condition of the people. The 
scheme, to be carried out to any great extent, was hardly practicable, and it behoves 
parliament to discover some other means of gaining the object proposed. Let them 
only allow the people to buy in the cheapest markets, by removing all hindrances 
to trade, and capital and labour will quickly find a greatly extended and increasing 
employment. 

Four contested elections have taken place since our last publication—Nottingham, 
Durham, Athlone, and East Suffolk, each presenting some features of interest. Mr. 
Walter being declared ineligible for the first borough, the conservatives started his 
son, and all shades of reformers agreed to support Mr. Gisborne as their candidate, 
who is well known for his tried abilities. A severe contest took place, but the 
reformers eventually triumphed. Two petitions have been presented against his 
return ; we hope if prosecuted they will be declared vexatious, although if we be- 
lieve the Times, they will lead to the disfranchisement of the borough. In Durham, 
the vacancy took the reformers by surprise, and they had but little time to provide 
themselves with a true man; applications, which proved unsuccessful, were made 
to Colonel Thompson and Mr. Gisborne ; but at the eleventh hour, Mr. Bright, one 
of the most active and eloquent of the Anti-corn-law Council, offered himself, and 
fought the battle manfully against the influence of the Marquis of Londonderry ; he 
was beaten it is true, but the foundation was laid for victory hereafter. At Athlone, 
the liberal candidate had to sustain the weight of the Beresford opposition, but 
after a protracted struggle he was elected by a majority of six. He also is threat- 
ened with a petition against his return. In Suffolk, the conservatives triumphed 
by a large majority. We rather rejoice in this result, we prefer an open foe to a 
half friend. For the liberal candidate professed himself a friend to a high fixed duty, 
his opponent proclaimed himself an enemy to all advances towards free trade. 

The League pursues with diligence and activity its appointed course. The move- 
ment is no longer confined to the manufacturing, it is rapidly spreading to the 
agricultural districts. The promised fixed price of Sir Robert Peel’s sliding scale, is 
found as variable as before, and a duty of 20s. per quarter as prohibitory as one of 
30s. The impression that a further change is fast approaching, is gaining rapid 
ground, and the cry of total repeal is heard from those places where the flag of ‘‘ No 
surrender ”’ was so lately unfurled. 

The condition of the people presents but few marks of improvement; trade lan- 
guishes, commerce decreases, but distress increases. All this the people have borne, 
and will continue to bear, with patience. 

We cannot close our remarks without adding our tribute of respect to the memory 
of his Royal Highness the late Duke of Sussex. Illustrious not only by birth but by 
character, he through life proved himself a firm friend of the people, an advocate of 
their rights, and an ardent supporter of civil and religious liberty. ‘ My family,” 
said he, ‘‘came to the throne on the principles of the Revolution—a full, fair, and 
free representation of the people,” and through evil report—despite the frowns of 
a court—his Royal Highness remained stedfast to his principles. He signalised 
himself also by his attachment to literature and science, while his urbanity and easi- 
ness of access endeared him to all classes of society. He has now departed, accom- 

panied with the regrets of the sovereign and her people, and leaving behind him the 
character of one of the best of the princes of the House of Brunswick. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


The most interesting feature since our last notice has been the production, com- 
plete, at ‘‘ The Hargreaves Choral Society,” of Handel’s “Israel in Egypt,”—a work 
of the noblest conception, as finely carried out. The crowding of one grand chorus 
upon another, is like the building up of some mighty structure with the stamp of im- 
mortality upon it. To go through this work in its completeness, is an effort of no 
ordinary nature, for there is a combination of difficulties, enough to make the most 
perfect hesitate ; it was as bold and persevering on the part of the performers as it 
was honourable to the judgment and taste of the directory. We shall soon have 
the true end and aim of music understood and valued, when men will be deter 
mined to have the composer valued as highly as the singer. It has been a want of 
this fair meed of justice that has degraded the taste of the English public, for no 
work can be valued as it ought to be when the true design of its author becomes a 
secondary consideration. 

As far as the chorus was concerned, full justice was done to the great master on 
this occasion, but we must complain, and that seriously, of the solos; they are be- 
coming the least attractive of this effective society, and indeed of our societies 
throughout the town, and we question if they have energy sufficient to redeem their 
position. They have been too much flattered by their friends, too little censured 
by the press, and have fallen into a belief that art is to fall upon them like manna 
in the wilderness ; there is a great lack of industry amongst the generality of them, 
and no small want of instruction, not only in the practical detail of their profession, 
but also in that still greater requisite for a fine vocalist its mental development. 

Without labour no great end has ever been accomplished; the greatest of our 
people have been the most laborious. Such artists as Lablache, Staudigl, Devrient, 
and Malibran, have always been the most attentive at rehearsals, the most per- 
severing in the working out of the thoughts that were within them. It is a suc- 
cession of efforts that gives life to the conception of the highest genius, and only 
minds of small calibre have faith in indolence. There is a great change required in 
this respect amongst our leading vocalists in Manchester, a change which the wide- 
spreading love for the art throughout all ranks will, we hope, be the means of 
promoting. 

**The Messiah” also has been given by this society with great completeness. Mr. 
Machin and Mr. King, the latter from the Theatre Royal, having been engaged as 
principals, a very agreeable feature, and an assurance to the subscribers that with 
the increase of pecuniary means, the conductors are desirous of increasing also the 
importance of the meeting. 

To attempt saying anything new upon “ The Messiah” relative to its beauty and 
power as a work of art, is like talking about Shakspere, a theme which our readers, 
we believe, will almost consider exhausted. Nevertheless, no man of imagination 
and feeling can read the one or hear the other without new impressions stamping 
themselves upon his heart. 

It is the fashion with some people to run down Handel, and to raise up Spohr; we 
hate such comparisons, they have been the ruin of much beauty, at least they have 
frequently destroyed its due appreciation ; a comparison between these two ought 
never to have been made. To our humble feelings it is like comparing Versailles 
and Windsor Castle,—both fine in their way; both worthy our admiration,—in- 
jured only by the folly of comparison, which, as we become more thoroughly im- 
bued with the true spirit of beauty,—when art becomes more a part of our early 
education, mingling with our everyday avocations, we shal] discover. 


THE THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER, 


we are happy so say, is going on most prosperously, and with an increased desire 
to give satisfaction to its numerous patrons. We have long been convinced (and 
the career of this establishment up to this period will fully bear us out) that there 
is no decline in the taste for the drama, if those connected with it will only do their 
duty by the public; indeed, with the progress of refinement in all other respects, 
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we are at a Joss to understand how the most complete development of the sister 
arts which a theatre is enabled to give, can be neglected. It is alone a forget- 
fulness of that progress which can, and indeed has, injured the fortunes of the 
Drama. Our management is taking the right course and must succeed. The im- 
portance of ‘‘a strong chorus and a good conductor,” which we pointed out in a 
former number, has been acknowledged and acted upon. Our townsman, Mr. W.H. 
Grattann, has been engaged as conductor, and a more judicious appointment could 
not have been made, for he is not only thoroughly master of the highest class of 
dramatic music, but is full of that true devotion so requisite in an undertaking of 
this kind. We understand his industry, since his appointment, has been untiring, 
and that he is greatly pleased with the talent at his disposal both in regard to the 
leading singers and chorus. One word to both singers and manager. A conductor 
of an Orchestra must not be so only in word but in deed. His power must be 
despotic, entire, complete, or we may as well have an effigy in his place and the 
expense saved. No man can undertake the production of a series of Operas, in 
such a style as would be creditable to himself and the whole of the establishment, 
without he -be indeed what his title would indicate ihe conductor, nor is it less 
important to Aim that it should be so than to the vocalists themselves; with the 
failure of the attempt they will be principally blamed, and we all knowin more 
important matters how fatal are a multitude of counsellors. We must have no 
cutting and carving, no adding and patching, but the work alone as it came from 
the heart and head of the writer in its own purity. If this advice be taken, and 
it is offered with a sincere regard to the interests of all concerned, and respect 
for the talents engaged, we have not the slightest fear for the result. It is a per- 
fectly new feature in the history of Manchester music, an object we have long 
had at heart, and will, we have no doubt, lead to further improvements in the 
taste and general refinement of our community. 

We regret to find that our manager has not thought proper to produce for his 
Easter Piece some Shaksperian or other legitimate drama, wherein the voice of 
true poetry might be heard; accompanied by the sister arts of music and painting. 
The old custom of wasting the resources of a theatre upon a trashy drama, is one 
“* more honoured in the breach than the observance.” But wisdom cometh with ex- 
perience, and we must not look for it as plentiful as blackberries. As far as scenery 
is concerned, we must acknowledge the spectacle called ‘‘ Zebroni the Fire King,” 
to be one of the most perfect we have witnessed for years. The painter, Mr. W. 
Beverly, (a brother, we believe, of the manager) is an artist; there is poetry in his 
head and heart,—not mere gorgeous scenic daubs, showing a desire to produce 
extravagant effects. Reduced to a smaller scale, his scenes would be beautitul 
cabinet pictures, and this we conceive to be the best praise we can give him. 
Under his superintendence, we understand, there is to be a complete renovation of 
the old stock of scenery, so that we hope to find our standard dramas produced 
with as much attention as we find bestowed upon this nonsense. Managers must 
not blame the public of neglect, until they have failed in bringing good houses to 
witness true poetry well illustrated by art. 

Decidedly the most complete work yet produced here has been the opera of 
“Der Freischutz;” we will at once confess that with all our anxiety to find 
music put upon our stage in a creditable manner, we had scarcely hoped for so 
perfect a representation of this most difficult work. Never can we expect to see 
the attempt surpassed in a provincial theatre, and if this effort should be neglected 
on the part of the public, we shall consider our belief in the musical feeling of 
Manchester to have been a mistake. We have considerable interest in the advance 
of the lyric drama in our good old town; we have witnessed its admirable effects 
upon the minds of our continental neighbours, and, with this feeling, are greatly 
anxious that this attempt should be successful. To both principals and chorus too 
much praise cannot be given, and the talent and industry of the conductor, Mr. 
Grattann, were plainly visible in the completeness of the whole. Our hearts 
warmed at this scene—a scene, indeed, we had long hoped for, but scarcely anti- 
cipated. That we have the power must now be clear to all, and no manager can 
ever be bold enough to fall back again upon the old system ; we must go on, and 
in doing so we hope it will be prosperously to the management, to whom the mu- 
sical public of Manchester are greatly indebted. Other operas are in preparation, 
among which, we have heard it whispered, we may expect the “ Maid Marian,” by 
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our favourite English composer Sir Henry Bishop. It isa clever drama, with a 
number of fine choruses, and is an exceedingly judicious selection. We have no 
doubt of its attraction, or of its being well given, for our singers are quite up to it, 
and, being interested in its composer, will do all con amore. 

It is gratifying to learn that the lower boxes have been the second best part of 
the houses, in a pecuniary sense, since the opening—quite a new feature here. 
This would indicate something like a change for the better even among our fashion- 
ables. Would it not be a fine thing in this so-called prosy town of ours, if poetry, 
music, and painting, were at length to beat cards, port wine, and filberts ? 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


FOURTH REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR GENERAL.—CAUSES OF DEATH 

This recently published report contains a mass of information most interesting 
to the Statistician, of which we may hereafter attempt to present an abstract to our 
readers. At present, however, we merely purpose to solicit their attention to a 
most important paper on ‘‘ the Registration of the Causes of Death.” 

It requires very little knowledge of medicine to be aware that there are extensive 
portions of that science, so important to the welfare and safety of all, still shrouded 
in obscurity, and that among those on which the greatest doubt rests, are questions 
involving the remote causes of disease. In the knowledge and treatment of disease 
when fully formed, English practitioners are probably not behind any in the world, 
but their knowledge of the obscure predisposing causes, which gradually undermine 
health and lead to premature decay, is very superficial; those only, indeed, who 
have studied it most, know how much there is which they do not know. Questions 
of this sort can only be determined by an accurate collection of facts, far more 
extensive than private individuals, however diligent, can possibly make. For instance, 
there is good reason for believing, that peculiarity of employment has little effect 
upon health in comparison with the mode of life at home. It is indeed almost 
certain, that the nature of food, clothing, and habitation, has far more influence 
upon health than the nature and kind of work, though the contrary opinion is 
very generally maintained; which is the true one, can only be determined by 
Statistical enquiry. In order to learn what is really the effect upon health and 
longevity of all the various different employments and modes of life, a complete and 
correct registration of the causes of death, of the fatal diseases of all classes of 
persons, is evidently indispensible. The registration of fatal diseases has hitherto 
been very imperfect from two causes, the first is, that those who have had to name 
them have not always known how they should be designated, the second, that those 
who have really attempted it have not all used the same nomenclature,—have not, in 
fact, all spoken the same language. The present publication is an attempt to re- 
medy these evils, by proposing a good and consistent statistical nosology, or disease 
nameing ; but the attempt will certainly be unsuccessful unless it meet with the 
cordial assistance of the public, and especially of the medical public. We hope, 
however, for the sake of a most important branch of the most important science, 
that that assistance will be heartily tendered, and if so, that our knowledge will make 
rapid and safe progress. It is announced that any medical practitioner may obtain a 
copy of ‘‘ Statistical Nosology” by addressing a letter to the Registrar General. 


THE POOR LAW GUIDE, AND UNION ADVERTISER. Edited by CHar es 

Motr. Nos.1&2. Weekly. 

We have great pleasure in drawing the attention of our reatlers to this new 
periodical. It is likely to be eminently useful in diffusing right opinions both con- 
cerning the working and the practical effect of the New Poor Law Bill. The Editor, 
Mr. Mott, is well known for the great attention and zeal he displayed in the per- 
formance of his duties as one of the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners, and the 
insight which he must have thus obtained into the practical working of the law, 
peculiarly qualify him for what he thus undertakes. The object more particularly 
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intended is thus noticed in his preliminary address. ‘‘ It has long been regretted 
that no channel has existed by which the several Boards of Guardians and Union 
and Parish officers could obtain practical information upon subjects connected with 
the detail of union and workhouse management, so as to establish an uniformity of 
practice throughout England, and carrying into effect the rules and orders of the 
Commissioners under the provisions of the New Poor Law.” 

In the First Number we have a paper on the Nature and Properties of Food, 
continued in the Second, and containing several valuable remarks, and a curious 
list of the tastes of different nations and people with reference to diet. Hints to 
Overseers, as to their duties both where parishes remain untouched and where 
Unions are formed. But perhaps the most practical article is that entitled Work- 
house Management, where Mr. Mott has collected as it were into one focus, his 
experience as to the best modes of managing workhouses, with due regard to their 
inmates, and the interests of the rate-payers. These papers contain hints on do- 
mestic management which will be found useful in much smailer establishments. 

The motions made, and returns ordered by Parliament are also reported at more 
length than in any other channel, and perhaps more space is occupied by my Lord 
Stanhope’s speeches in the one house, and Mr. Ferrand’s in the other than their 
importance requires, but we have also their attacks completely exposed and tri- 
umphantly answered. 

The splendid example set by Manchester, in taking measures to erect a school for 
pauper children, without waiting any longer for the Commissioners ordering district 
schools, receives due praise. It is the only way effectually to check the growth of 
pauperism—remove the children entirely from the contact of paupers, educate them 
in a manner consistent with the station of life they may be called upon to occupy, 
and there may be some hope that an impression wi!l be made upon the progress of 
pauperism. 

Other measures, no doubt, would greatly increase that chance, and improve the 
state of our working population; but keeping the children far removed from the 
sight, both of pauperism and the degrading spectacles which must meet their eyes 
when associating with adult paupers, must prove a lasting benefit. 

We cannot, however, now enter upon the merits of the New Poor Law Bill, the 
cry against it is fast passing away, and in spite of the unprincipled exertions of the 
“* Leading Journal of Europe,” the Poor Law Amendment Act is acknowledged as 
one of not the least benefits this country received from the Reform Ministry. 


THE AGE OF GREAT CITIES; on, Mopern Society Revigwep IN RELATION 
TO INTELLIGENCE, Moras, AND ReE.Licion. By Rospert VauGHAN, D.D. 
London, 1843. 

We take shame to ourselves for not having sooner noticed the above excellent 
work, containing within a small compass more sound political and moral wisdom 
than is usually to be found in works of far more ambitious pretensions. Its matter 
and style are equally admirable, and it would be well indeed if some of our would- 
be legislators of the present day would take Dr. Vaughan for their guide, and 
examine with him into the past and present effect of systems which with equal 
ignorance they deprecate or admire. At a time when, as the author truly remarks, 
“society is thoroughly leavened with the spirit natural to cities,’”’ it becomes im- 
portant to determine of what sort is the spirit which exercises so powerful an influ- 
ence, whether that influence tends to good or evil, and finally how its beneficial 
tendencies may be strengthened and its evil ones retarded. 

If we are to believe the periodical literature of the day, whether professedly poli- 
tical or not, from the Quarterly to the Atheneum, all, or almost all the effects of 
congregating together large masses of individuals are dangerous to physical and 
mental health. We are no believers in this doctrine. Weagree with Dr. Vaughan, 
that, “If large towns may be regarded as giving shelter and maturity to some of 
the worst forms of depravity, it must not be forgotten that to such towns, almost 
entirely, society is indebted for that higher tone of moral feeling by which vice is in 
so great a measure discountenanced, and for those voluntary combinations of the 
virtuous in the cause of purity, humanity, and general improvement, which hold so 
conspicuous a place in our social history. It is not only true that from cities good 
laws, liberal arts, and letters, have, in the main, their origin, but no less true that 
spontaneous efforts in the cause of public morals, and in aid of the necessitous, made 
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in such manner as to embrace voluntary association, and large sacrifice of time, 
thought, and property, are found almost exclusively among citizens. 

“The feudal noble, the village esquire, and the rural incumbent, may be moral 
and humane persons, and their influence may be highly favourable to the morality 
and comfort of the circle about them. But the permanent and costly institutions 
designed to act as a means of abating thegphysical and moral evils of great cities, 
owe their origin, and nearly the whole of their support, to the people of the cities 
in which they make their appearance.” 

This view might be still further carried out, and in other parts of the work before 
us, it is taken at greater length. Sure we are, that at the present moment such 
wisdom is especially valuable—valuable to all who are interested in the well-being 
of a country possessing, like England, a superabundant population, where the accu- 
mulation of large masses is absolutely necessary for their subsistence. 

The chapter which treats of the manufacturing system as “‘ necessarily favourable 
to morals from its accordance with the laws of providence,” should be studied by 
every manufacturer and operative in the kingdom. He will find in our system, 
defective as we admit it to be, much that is conducive to the ends both of morality 
and religion, and will more than doubt whether those are justified who deny its 
faults, without examining or caring to examine into the many peculiarities of our 
country whereby Divine Providence has marked us out as a nation not of shopkeep- 
ers but of manufacturers. 


A LETTER OF REMONSTRANCE appressep To THE Rev. Jonn Taytor, 
B.A., IncumBent oF St. Joun’s THE EVANGELIST, DUKINFIELD, ON HIS 
RECENT REPRESENTATIONS OF THE SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION OF THE TowN- 
sHip. Manchester: T. Forrest. 


In this letter the Rev. R. Brook Aspland, a dissenting minister at Dukinfield, 
administers a rebuke, not the less cutting because of its gentlemanly tone and 
Christian spirit, to the incumbent of that place, for a piece of disingenuousness 
towards the public, and of injustice to his brethren of other religious persuasions, 
only too characteristic of the order to which he belongs. Mr. Taylor appears to 
have earnestly solicited, through the local and London newspapers, ‘‘ the sympa- 
thies and succour of the Christian public” for what he calls the “‘ unparelleled 
spiritual destitution” of the township of Dukinfield, which he describes as contain- 
ing a population of 23,000 souls, chiefly colliers and workers in mills, for which 
there is only one church (built in 1841), without endowment, without parsonage- 
house, and with no income but from the uncertain source of pew rents; and, fur- 
ther, with only a small school-room, for which a rent is paid. He then intimates, 
that if the public will favour him with £450, “‘ the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
will give a similar sum, and build a parsonage-house ;” and if the said public will 
further oblige him with another sum of £300, he hopes, with the aid of the Na- 
tional and other societies, to build a school-house for 800 children. By printing 
the words ‘‘ unparelleled spiritual destitution” in capital letters, by his mode of 
stating the case, and by his studied omission of facts, which would have been fatal 
to the plea of “destitution,” he conveys the idea, and evidently intends to convey 
the idea, that the only sources of instruction to the 23,000 souls in Dukinfield are 
his own church and school-room ; whereas the fact is that the township contains 
17 dissenting chapels, with sittings for 8,600 persons, and 19 Sunday schools, at- 
tended by 7,220 children; with day and evening schools in connexion with most of 
those places of worship, and an infants’ school containing 220 scholars, besides 
several respectable day schools unconnected with any of those interests. Here, 
then, are the means, in active operation, for giving some degree of secular and reli- 
gious training to all the children in the district capable of receiving it, and for con- 
veying the gospel to the greater part of theadult population. Yet Mr. Taylor passes 
them by in silence, as though they existed not, and that with the manifest design of 
producing an impression that no such means are in existence. Now we say bluntly, 
what Mr. Aspland intimates politely, that Mr. Taylor’s statement is in spirit a false- 
hood, and his application for aid an attempt to raise money on a false pretence. 

It further appears that this ‘“‘ accredited guardian” of truth and piety, as his 
worthy brother Stowell would designate him, writing to the Pastoral Aid Society 
for acurate, actually libels this mass of Christians by speaking of them, by implica- 
tion, as ‘‘a neglected, demoralised, and semi-heathenish population.” 
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And so our wealthy state-endowed church leaves these 23,000 souls uncared for 
by herself until the year 1841; and then, finding the greater part of them gathered 
into flourishing churches, by others more zealous, disinterested, and laborious, has 
the effrontery and wickedness to lump them with heathens. But all this unchari- 
tableness, insolence, und regardlessness of truth, is nothing more than what might 
be expected as the legitimate fruit of that all-devouring spiritual pride which is 
inseparable from a dominant priesthood. 


THE MANCHESTER MARKET. 


During the last four weeks the supply of the wider descriptions of goods beyond 
what was required towards the completion of engagements previously entered into, 
has been fully met by the demand. In short, the aspect of our market (as far as it 
bears upon manufacturers) is healthy and cheerful. There are no stocks of any 
weight, except of the better domestics, and there are many contracts in hand for 
some weeks forward. 

The demand for goods has been mostly for exportation. In the home trade very 
little has been done; in the earlier part of the month there was indeed a slight 
improvement, but it seems to have passed away; and, on all hands, we once more 
hear nothing but complaints. The fact is that for more than twelve munths back 
it has been the foreign trade which has mainly taken off the production; so com- 
pletely unfounded is a late statement in the money article of the Globe, that our 
home demand was lively and more than equal to the supply, while that for the 
markets of other countries was stagnant. 

The accounts of the sales of our goods in the Bombay, Calcutta, and China 
markets, received in the early part of this month, were favourable; and the advices 
by the extra mail, a few days ago, showed that considerable business had since been 
done at Calcutta, Canton, and Macao, and at rather higher prices. 

Throughout the month yarns for exportation have been very inanimate, and have 
latterly shown a tendency toa decline in price. The principal buying has been 
for India and China. For Russia but little has been done. No doubt operations 
have in some degree been checked by the state of the Cotton Market: but the 
want of the ordinary demand of the season is partly attributable to the fact that, 
in consequence of the mildness of the weather having kept the continental rivers 
more than usually open, an unusual quantity has been shipped during the winter, 
which would otherwise be now in a course of transmission ; and partly, also, to the 
fact of a diminished call for yarns for the European and some other markets. 

To-day, (Tuesday, 25th April), there has been a very fair business done in goods, 
particularly 40 inch shirtings, at full rates. The lower kinds of domestics have 
also been in request, but without change in value. In printing cloths we have had 
no alteration. We are sorry to say, however, that shipping yarns have exhibited a 
still further depression. 

Of cotton wool, both the trade and speculators have, since our last report, pur- 
chased largely ; and the former are pretty well stocked. The quantity taken for 
exportation has likewise been considerable. This demand, which has been freely 
met by the holders, has been less the last fortnight than in the previous two or 
three weeks, and prices have rather declined, so that they may now be considered 
as low as at any former period. In the face of so large a stock, and of accounts by 
the last packet confirming all preceding estimates of the crop, as equal to at least 
two millions and a quarter bags, it seems impossible for cotton to rise in value. 


Manchester, Tuesday, April 25th, 1843. 


Errata.—Page 432, line 20, instead of paragraph commencing “ Having thus excited, &c.”’ read 
Having thus excited one dream or action, excite others in succession, continuing, while whisper- 
ing, to touch the part selected for each association. 
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